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ADVERTISEMENT 

or THS 

AMERICAN EDITOR. 



The pTesent edition of Dr. Ciialmers's Evidences of 
ChristiaDity has been prepared for the use of schools, 
by adding a copious set of questions. On a subject 
of such importance and interest, furnishing such a wide 
field of illustration, the intelligent teacher will, of 
course, add numerous explanations and questions of 
his own. Some* instructers will entirely disregard 
those furnished by the editor; but the pupil cannot 
fail to derive advantage from having with the lesson a 
set of questions which serve to direct his attention at 
once to the leading and important points in the aigu- 
. ment. 

It is hoped that this work may be found useful as a 
series of Sunday lessons for the pupils of our common 
schools ; or even as a text book for the higher classes 
in the Sunday-schools. 

Some striking and convincii^ work on the Evidences 
oi Christianity should be put mto the hands of every 
young person ; and it is believed that Dr. Cbakners has 
placed the argument on as strong ffroand ds any among 
the learned and pious advocates of our religion. « 

The remarks of Dr. Abercrombie on the nature of 
testimony have been introduced on account of their 
affording a very conclusive answer to the famous 
sophism of Mr. Hume, which has certainly attracted 
more attention than either its weight or plausibility de- 
served. 

The remarks of the same, writer, on the commemora- 
tive rites of the Christian religion, have been admitted 
on account of their presenting a most satisfactory his^ 
torical evidence, which has not hitherto been dwelt on 
with that attention which its importance merits* 
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EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 



CHAPTER I. 



On the Principles of Historical Evidence, and their JippK* 
cation to the Question of the Truth of Christianity, 

WsiUB a verbal communication to come to us from 
a person at a distance, there are two ways in which 
we might try to satis^ ourselves that this was a true 
communication, and that there was no imposition in 
the af&ir. We might either sit in examination upon 
the substance of the message ; and then from what 
we knew of the person from whom it professed to 
come, judge whether it was probable that such a mes- 
sage would be sent by him ; or we may sit in exami- 
nation upon the credibility of the messengers. 

It is evident, that in carrying on the first examina- 
tion, we might be subject to very .great uncertainty. 
The professed author of the communication in ques- 
tion may live at such a distance from us, that we may 
never have it in our power to' verify his message by 
any personal conversation with him. We may be so 
far i^orant of his character and designs, as to be un- 
qualified to judge of the kind of communication that 
should proceed from him. To estimate aright the 
probable authenticity of the message from what we 
Know of its author, would require an acquaintance 
with his plans, and views, and circumstances, of which 
we may not be in possession. We may bring the 
greatest dejgree of sagacity to this investigation ; but 
men the highest sagacity is of no avail, when there 
is an nnsumciency of data. Our ingenuity may be 
unbounded ; but then we may want the materials. The 
principle which we assume may be untrue in itself, 
and therefore may be fallacious m its application. 

a2 S 



6 EYIDERCES OF CBRISTIANITT. 

Thus, We may derire very little light from out first 
argament. But there is still a second in rederTe,r— the 
credibility of the messengers. We may be 'no judges 
of the kind of communication which is natural, or likely 
to proceed firom a person with whom we are but imper- 
fectly acquainted; but we ma^r be very comj^etent 
judges of the degree o£ &ith that is to be reposed in the 
bearers of that communication. We may know and 
appreciate the natural signs of veracity. There is a 
tone, and a mamiet characteristic of honesty, which 
may be both intelligible and convincing. There may 
be a concurrence of several messengers. There may be 
their substantial a^eement. There may be the total 
want of any thing like concert or collusion among them. 
Tbere may be their determined and unanimous perse- 
verance, in spite of all' the incredulity and all the op- 
position which they meet with. The subject of the 
communication may be most unpalatable to us ; and 
we may be so unreasonable^ as to wreak our unplea* 
sant feeling upon the bearers of it. In this way, ibej 
may not omy have no earthly interest to deceive us, 
but have the strongest inducement possible to abstain 
from insisting upon that message which they were 
charged to deliver. Last of all, as the conclusive seal 
of their authenticity, &ey may all agree in giving us a 
watchword, which we previously kuBw cpiud begivea 
by none but their master ; and which none but his mes- 
sengers elftild ever obtain the possession of. In this 
way, unfiruitful as all oux efforts may have been upon 
the first subject of examination, we may derive from 
the second the most decisive evidence that the mea- 
sage in question is a real message, and was actually 
transmitted to us bv its professed author* 

Now, this consideration applies in all its parts to a 
message firom God. The argument for the truth of this 
messa^ resolves itself into me same two topics of ex- 
amination. We may sit in judgment upon me subject 
of the messajg^e ; or we may sit in judgxaent upon the 
credibility of its bearers. 
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The first fonns a great part of that argnment for the 
tmik of the Christian religion, which comes under the 
jiead of its mtemal mdenees. The suhstance of the 
message is neither more nor less than that particular 
scheme of the diyine economy which is reyealed to us 
in the New Testament; and the point of inquinr is,- 
whether this scheme be consistent with that knowledge 
of God and his attributes which we are previously m 
possession of 1 

it appears to many, that no effectual argnment can 
be founded upon this consideration, because they do not 
count themselves enough acquainted with the designs 
or character of the being from whom the message pro- 
fesses to have come. Were the author of the message 
some distant and unknown individual of our own spe- 
oies, we would scarcely be entitled to found an argu- 
ment upon any companson of ours, betwixt the import 
of the message and the character of the individual, even 
HmvisIi we had our general experience of human nature 
to help us in the speculation. Now, of the invisible 
Qcd, we have no experience whatever. We are still 
fiirdieT removed from all direct and personal observa^ 
tioB of him or of his counsels. Whether we think of the 
eternity of his government, or the miffhty range of its 
ttfinoice over me wide departments oi nature and pro- 
▼ftdenee, he stands at such a distance from us, as to 
make the management ofjiis empire a subject inaoces* 
flible to all our faculties. 

It is evident, however, that this does not apply to the 
second topic of examination. The bearers of the mes- 
sage were beings like ourselves ; and we can apply 
our safe and certain experience of man to their conduct 
and testimony. We may know too, little of God, to 
fovmd any aignment upon the coincidence which we 
conceive to exist between the subject of the message 
and our previous conceptions of its author. But we 
maef know enough of man to pronounce upon the cre- 
^biMty of the messengers. Had they the manner and 
physiognomy of honest men? Was their testimony re- 
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sisted, and did they peTseveie in it ? Had they any in- 
teiest fn fabricating the message ; or did they suflFer in 
'consequence of this perseverance ? Did they suffer to 
such a degree, as to constitute a satisfying pledge of 
their integrity ? Was there more: than one messenger, 
and did thfiy agree as to the suhstance of that commu- 
nication •wbmh. they made to the*world } Did they ex« 
hibit any special mark of their office as the messengers 
of Gkod ; such a mark as none but God .could give, and 
niui^ut his approved messengers could obtain the pos- 
session of? Was this mark the power of working mi- 
racles ; and were these miracles so obviously addressed 
to the senses, as to leave no suspicion of deceit behind 
them ? These are questions which we feel our compe- 
tency to take up and to decide upon. They lie within 
the legitimate boundaries of human observation ; and 
upon uie solution of Ihe^ do we rest the question of 
the truth of the Christian religion. ^ 

This, then, is the state of the anestion with those-jtp 
whom the message was originally addressed. Thej 
had personal access to the messengers ; and the evi- 
dences of their veracity lay before them. They were 
the eye and ear-witnesses of those facts which occurred 
at the commencement of the Christian religion, and 
upon which its credibility rests. What met their ob- 
servation must have been enough to satisfy them ; but 
we live at the distance of nearly 2000 years, and is 
there enough to satisfy us % Those facts, which consti- 
tute the evidence for Christianity, might have been 
credible and convincing to them, if they really saw 
them ; but is there any way by which they can be 
rendered credible and convincing to uSyVho only read 
of them ? What is the expedient by which the know- 
ledge and belief of the men of other times can be tran^ 
mitted to posterity? Can we distinguish between a 
corrupt and a faithful transmission f Have we evi- 
dence before us, by which we can ascertain what was 
the belief of those to whom the message was first com- 
municated? And can the belief which existed in their 
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minds be derived to ours, by our sitting in judgmiiit 
upon tbe reasons which produce it ? 

The surest way in which the belief and knowledge 
of the men of former ages can be transmitted to their 
descendants is through me medium c^ Written te8tim(H 
ny ; and it is fortunate for us, Uiat the records of the 
Christian leligion axe not the only historical docmnenis 
which have come down to us. A great variety of inform- 
ation has come down to us in this way ; and a great 
part of that information is as firmly believed, and as 
confidently proceeded upon, as if the ihin^ naixated 
had happened within flie limits of our eye-sight. No 
man doubts the invasion of Britain by Julius Osesar; 
and no man doubts, therefore, that a conviction of the 
truth of past events may be fairly produced in the mind 
by tiie instramentality of a written memorial. This is 
the kind of evidence which is chiefly appealed to for 
the truth of ancient history ; and it is counted satisfy- 
ing evidence for all that part of it, which is received 
daSt depended upon. 

In laying before the reader, thai, the evidence for the 
truth of Christianity, we do not call his mind to any 
singular or unprecedented exercises of ite faculties. 
We call him to pronounce upon the credibility of writ- 
ten documente, whkh profess to have been published 
at a certain age, and by certain authors. The inquiry 
involves in it no principle which is not appealed to 
every-day in questions of ordinary criticism. To sit 
in judgment on the credibility of a written document, 
is a frequent and familiar exercise of the understandiuff 
with literary men. It is fortunate for the human inind, 
when so interesting a question as its religious faith 
ean be placed under the tribunal of such evidence as it 
is competent to pronounce upon. It was fortunate for 
those to whom Christianity fa professed communicar 
tion from heaven) was first aadressed, that they could 
decide u{>on the genuineness of the communication by 
such familiar ana every day principles, as the marks 
of truth or fsdsehood in the human bearers of that com- 
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mnnication. And it is fortanate for us that when, after 
that communication has assumed the form of a histori- 
cal document, we can pronounce upon the de^e of 
credit which should be attached to it, by the very same 
exercise of mind which we so confidently engage in, 
when sitting in examination upon the other historical 
documents mat have come down to us from antiquity. 

If two historical documents possess equal de{?ree0 
of evidence, they should produce equal degrees of con- 
Tiction. But if the object of the one be to establish 
some fact connected with our religious &ith, while 
the object of the other is to estrftflisn some fact about 
which we feel no other interest than that general curi- 
osity which is gratified by the solution of any question 
in literature, this difference in the object produces a 
difference of effect in the feelings and tendencies of the 
mind. It is impossible for the mind, while it inquires 
into the evidence of a Christian document, to abstain 
from all reference to the important conclusion of the 
inc[uiry. And this will necessarily mingle its influence 
with the arguments which engage its attention. It may 
be of importance to attend to the peculiar feelings which 
are thus given to the investigation, and in how far tiiey 
have affected the impression of the Christian argument. 

We know it to be the opinion of some, that in this 
way an undue advantage has been given to that argu- 
ment. Instead of a pure question of truth, it has been 
made a question of sentiment ; and the wishes of the 
heart have mingled with the exercises of the u&dei^ 
standing. There is a class of men who may feel dis- 
posed to overrate its evidences, because they are anxious 
to give every support and stability to a system which 
they conceive to be most intimately connected with the 
dearest hopes and wishes of humanity ; becaase their 
imagination is carried away by the sublimity of its doc- 
trines, or their heart engaged b}r that amiable morality 
which is so much calculated to improve and adorn the 
face of society. 

Now we are ready to admit, that as the object of the 
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incjiuiy.iB not the character, but the* truth of Ohris^- 
amty, the philosopher should be careful to protect his 
miod from the delusion of itscharms* He should sepsr 
rate the exercises of the understanainff from the ten- 
dencies of the fancy or of the heart He should be pre- 
pared to follow the light of evidence, though it may 
lead him to conclusions the most painful andmelandio- 
It. He should train his mind to all the hardihood of 
abstract and unfeeling intelligence. He should eive 
up erery thing to the supremacy of argument, ana be 
able to renounce, without a sigh, all the tenderest pos- 
sessions of infancy, Itie moment that truth demands 
of him the sacrifice. Let it be remembered, however, 
that while one species of prejudice operates in favour 
of Christianity, another prejudice operates against it. 
There is a class of men who are repelled from the in- 
vestigation of its evidences, because in their minds 
Christianity is allied with the weakness of superstition ; 
and they feel that they are descending when they bring 
down their attention to a subject which engrosses so 
much respect a^d admiration from the vulgar. 

It appears to us, that the peculiar feeling which the 
sacredness of the subject gives to the inquirer is, upon 
the whole, unfavourable to the impression of the Chri»' 
tian .arg^ument. Had the subject not been sacred, and 
had the same testimony been ^ven to the facts that are 
connected with it, we are satisfied that the history of 
Jesus in the New Testament would have been looked 
upon as the best supported by evidence of any history 
that has come down to us. It would assist us in ap- 
preciating the evidence for the truth of the gospel his- 
tory, if we could conceive for a moment, that Jesus, in- 
step of being the founder of a new religion, had been 
merely the founder of a new school of philosophy, and 
that the different histories which have come down to us 
had merely represented him as an extraordinary person, 
who had rendered himself illustrious among his coun- 
trymen by the wisdom of his sayings, and the benefi- 
cence of his actions. We venture to say, that had this 
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been the case, a tenth part of the testimony whidi hm 
actdallj been girent would have been enough to satiefy 
ns. Had it been a question of mere eradition, where 
neither a predilection in favour of a religion, nor an an« 
tipathy against it, oould have impressed a bias in any 
one direction, the testimany, both in weight and in 
quantity, would have been looked upon as quite unez* 
ampled in the whole compass of ancient literature. 

To form a fair estimate of the strength and decisive* 
nese of the Christian argument, we should, if possible, 
divest ourselves of all reference to religion, and view 
the truth of the gospel histcnry, purely as a question of 
erudition. If at the outset of the investigation we have a 
prejudice against the Christian religion, the effect is 
obvious ; and without any refinement of en>lanation, 
we see at once how such a prejudice must dispose us 
to annex suspicion and distrust to the testimony of the 
Christian vmnters. But even when the prejudice is on 
the Mde of Christianity, the effect is uniavourable on a 
mind that is at all scrupulous about the rectitude of its 
opinions. In tiiese circumstances, the mind gets sus- 
picions of itself. It feels a predilection, and beeomes 
apprehensive lest this predilection may have disposed 
it to cherish a particular conclusion, independenu3r of 
the evidences by which it is supported. Were it a 
mere speculative question, in which Ihe interests of 
man, and the attachments of his heart had no share, he 
would feel jneater confidence in the result of his inves- 
tigation. But it is difficult to .separate the moral im- 
pressions of piety, and it is no less difficult to calculate 
their precise influence on the exercises of the under- 
standing. In the complex sentiment of attachment and 
conviction, which he annexes to the Christian religion, 
he finds it difficult to say, how much is due to the ten- 
dencies of the heart, and how much is due to the pure 
and unmingled influence of argument His verj" anxi- 
ety for the truth, disposes him to overrate the circum- 
stances which give a bias to his understanding, and 
through the whole process of the inquiry, he reels a 
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soBpicion and aii einbaxrassment, which he would not 
have felt, had it been a question of ordinary erudi- 
tion. 

The same suspicion which he attaches to himself, 
he will be ready to attach to all whom he conceives to 
be in similar circumstances. Now, every author who 
writes in defence of Christianity, is supposed to be a 
Christian ; and this, in spite of every ar^ment to the 
bontraiY, has the actual effect of weaikening the impres- 
sion of his testimony. This suspicion affects, in a 
more remarkable degree, the testimony of the first wri- 
ters on the side of Christianity. In opposition to it, 
yon have no doubt, to allege the circumstances under 
which the testimony was given; the tone of sincerity 
which runs through the performance of the author; the 
concurrence of other testimonies; the persecuti(Mis 
which were sustained in adhering to them, and which 
can be accounted for on no other principle, than the 
power of conscience and conviction ; and the utter im- 
possibility of imposing; a false testimony on the world, 
had they even been disposed to do it. Still there id a 
lurking suspicion, which often survives this strength of 
all argument, and which it is difficult to get rid of, even 
afler it has been demonstrated to be completely unrea- 
sonable. He is a Christian. He is one of the party. 
Am I an infidel ? I persist in distrusting the testimony. 
Am I a Christian ? I rejoice in the strength of it ; but 
tliis very joy becomes matter of suspicion to a scrupu- 
lous inquirer. He feels something more than the con- 
currence of hiis belief in the testimony of the writer. 
He catches the infection of his piety and his moral sen- 
timents. In addition to the acqiescence of the under- 
standing, there ib & eon amore feeling both in himself, 
and in his author, which he had ramer been without, 
because he finds it difficult to compute the precise 
amount of its influence ; and the consideration of this 
restrains him from that clear and decided conclusion, 
which he would infallibly have landed in, had it been 
ffoelj a secular investigation. 

B 
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There is something in the very sacredness of the sub- 
ject, which intimidates the understanding, and restrains 
It from making the same firm and confident application 
of its faculties, which it would have felt itself perfectly 
warranted to do, had it been' a question of ordinary his- 
tory. Had the apostles been the disciples of some emi- 
nent philosopher, and the fathers of the church, their 
iminediate successors in the office of presiding over the 
discipline and instruction of the numerous schools which 
they nad established, this would have given a secular 
complexion to the argument, which we think would 
have been more satisfying to the mind, and have im- 
pressed upon it a closer and more familiar conviction 
of the history in question. We should have inunedi- 
ately brought it into comparison with the history of 
other philosophers, and could not have failed to recog- 
nise, that, in minuteness of information, in weight and 
quantiW of evidence, in the concurrence of numerous 
and independent testimonies, and in the total absence 
of every circumstance that should dispose us to annex 
suspicion to the account which lay oefore us, it far 
surpassed any thing that had come down to us from anti- 
quity. It so happens, however, that, instead of being 
me history of a ptiilosopher, it is the history of a pro- 
phet. The veneration we annex to the sacredness of 
such a character, mingles with our belief in the truth 
of his history. From a question of simple truth, it be- 
comes a question in which the heart is interested ; and 
the subject from that moment assumes a certain holi- 
ness and mystery, which veil the strength of the argu- 
ment, and takes off from that familiar and intimate 
conviction which we annex to the far less authenticated 
histories of profane authors. 

It may be further observed, that every part of the 
Christian argument has been made to undergo a most 
severe scrutiny. The same degree of evidence which 
in questions of ordinary history comimands the easy 
and universal acquiescence of every inquirer, has, in the 
subject before us, been taken most thoroughly to pieces^ 
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and pnrsued, both by friends and enemies^ into all its 
ramifications. The effect of this is unquestionable. The 
genuineness and authenticity of the profane historian, 
are admitted upon much inferior evidence to what we 
can adduce for the different pieces which make up the 
New Testament. And why 1 Because the evidence 
has been hitherto thought sufficient, and the genuine- 
ness and authenticity have never been (Questioned. Not 
so with the gospel history. Though its evidence is 
precisely the same in kind, and vastly superior in de- 
gree to the evidence for the history of the prdanfe wri- 
ter, its evidence has been questioned, and the very 
circumstance of its being questioned has annexed a 
suspicion to it. At all points of the question, there 
has been a struggle and a controversy. Every igno- 
rant objection, and every rash and petulant observa- 
tion, has been taken up and commented upon by the 
defenders of Christianity. ThereT has at last been so 
much said about it, that a general feeling of insecurity 
is apt to accompany the whole investigation. There 
has been so much fighting, that Christianity now is 
looked upon as debatable ground. iQther books, where 
the evidence is much inferior, but which have had the 
advantage of never being questioned, are received as 
of established authority. It is striking to observe the 
perfect confidence with which an infidel will quote a 
passage from an ancient historian. He perhaps does 
not overrate the credit due to him. But present him 
with a tabellated and comparative view of all the evi- 
dences that can be adduced for the gospel of Matthew, 
and any profane historian, which he chooses to fix 
upon, and let each distinct evidence be discussed upon 
no other principle than the ordinary and approved prin- 
ciples of criticism, we assure him that the sacred his- 
tory would far outweigh the profane in the number 
and value of its testimonies. 

In illustration of the above remarks, we fean refer 
to the experience of those who have attended to this 
examination. We ask them to recollect the satisfiic- 
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tiqn which they f<^t, when they came to those parts 
of the examimition where the armament assumes a 
secular complexion. Let us take the testimony of 
Tacitus for an example. He asserts the execution of 
our Sariour in the reign of Tiberius, and under the 
procuratorship of Pilate ; the temporary check, which 
this gave to his religion ; it6 revival, and the progress 
it had made, not only over Judea, but to the city of 
Rome. Now all this is attested in the Annals of Ta- 
citus. But it is also attested in a far more direct and 
circumstantial manner in the annals of another author, 
in a book entitled the History of the Acts of the Apostles^ 
by the EvangeUst Luke,' Both of these performances 
carry on the very face of them the appearance of un- 
suspicious and well-authenticated documents. But 
there are several circumstances, in which the testi- 
mony of Luke possesses a decided advantage over the 
the testimony of Tacitus. He was the companion of 
these very apostles. He was an eye-witness to many 
of the events recorded by him. He had the advanta^ 
over the Roman historian in time and in place, and m 
personal knowledge of many of the circumstances in 
his history. The genuineness of his publication, too, 
and the time of its appearance, are far oetter establish- 
ed, and by precisely that kind of argument which is 
held decisive in every other question of erudition. 
Besides all this, we have the testimony of at least five 
of the Christian fathers, all of whom had the same, 
or a greater, advantage in point of time than Tacitus, 
and who had a much nearer and readier access to 
original sources of information. Now, how comes it 
that the testimony of Tacitus, a distant and later his- 
torian, should yield such delight and satis&ction to the 
inquirer, while all the antecedent testimony (which, 
by every principle of approved criticism, is much 
stronger 4han the other) should produce an impression 
that IS comparatively languid and ineffectual ? It is 
owing, in a great measure, to the principle to which 
we have already alluded. There is a sacredness an- 
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nexed to the subject, so long as it is under the pen of 
fathers and evangelists, and this very spcredness takes 
away from the freedonti and confidence of the argu- 
ment. The moment that it is taken up by a profane 
author, the spell which held the understandung in 
some degree of restraint is dissipated. We now tread 
on the more familvai ground of ordinary history ; and 
the eyidence for the truth of the gospel appears more 
assimilated to that evidence, which brings home to our 
conviction the particulars of Uie Greek and Roman story. 
To say that Tacitus was upon this subject a disin- 
terested historian, is not enough to explain the prefer- 
ence which you give to his testimony. There is no 
subject in which the triumph of the Christian argu- 
ment is more conspicuous, than the moral qualificor 
tions which* give credit to the testimony of its wit- 
nesses. We have every possible evidence, that there 
could be neither mistake nor falsehood in their testi- 
mony : a miich greater quantity of evidence, indeed, 
than can actually be produced to establish the credi- 
bility of any other historian. Now all we ask is, that 
where an exception to the veracity of any historian \a 
removed, you restore him to that degree of credit and 
influence which he ought to have possessed, had no 
such exception been made. In no case has an excep- 
tion to the credibility of an author been more tri- 
umphantly removed, than in the case 6f the early 
Christian writers; and yet, as a proof that there 
really exists some suck delusion as we have been 
labouring to demonstrate, though our eyes are per- 
fectly open to the inte^lty of the Christian witnesses, 
there is still a disposition togive the preference to the 
secular historian. When Tacitus is placed by the 
side of the evangelist Luke, even after the decisive 
argument,, which establishes the credit of the latter 
historian has convinced the understanding, there re- 
mains a tendency in the mind to annex a confidence to 
the account of Uie Roman writer, which is altogether 
disproportioned to the relative merits of his testimony. 

b2 
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Let us suppose, for the salie of farther illustration, 
tibat Tacitus had included some more particulars in his 
testimony, and that, in addition to the execution of 
our Saviour, he had asserted, in round and unqualified 
terms, that this said Christus had risen from the dead, 
and was seen alive by some hundreds of his acquaint* 
ances. Even this would not have silenced altogether 
the cavils of enemies, but it would have reclaimed 
many an infidel ; been exulted in by many a sincere 
Christian; and made to occupy a foremost place in 
many a book upon the evidences of our religion. Are 
we to forget all the while, that we aie in actual pos- 
session of much stronger testimony ? that we have the 
concurrence of eight or ten contemporary authors, 
most of whom had actually seen Christ after the great 
event of his resurrection 1 that the veracity of mese 
authors, and the genuineness of their resplBctive pub- 
lications, are established on grounds much stronger 
than have ever been alleged m behalf of Tacitus, or 
any ancient author ? Whence this unaccountable pre- 
ference of Tacitus ? Upon every* received principle 
of criticism, we are bound to annex gretiter confidence 
to the testimony of the apostles. It is vain to recur 
to the imputation of its bein^ an interested testimony. 
This the apologists for Chnstianity undertake to dis- 
prove, and actually have disproved it, and that by a 
much greater quantity of evidence than would be held 
perfecuy decisive in a question of common history. 
If after this there should remain any lurking senti- 
ment of diffidence or suspicion, it is entirely resolv- 
able into some such principle as I have already alluded 
to. It is to be treated as a m^re feeling, — a delusion 
which should not be admitted to have any influence on 
the convictions of the understanding. 

The principle which we have been attempting to 
expose, is found, in fact, to run through every part of 
the argument, and to accompany the mqmrer through 
all the branches of the investigation. The authenti- 
city of the different books of the New Testament 
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forms a very important inquiry^ wherein the object of the 
Christian Apologist is to prove, that they were really 
written by their professed authors. In proof of this, 
there is an uninteftrupted series of testimony from the 
days of the apostles ; and it was not to be expected, 
fliat a point so isoteric to the Christian society ooold 
have attracted the attention of profane authors, till the 
reli^on of Jesus, by its progi^ess in the world, had 
rendered itself conspicuous. It is not then till about 
eighty years after the publication of the different 
pieces, that we meet with the testimony of Celsus, an 
arewed enemy to Christiemity, and who asserts, upon 
the strength of its general notoriety, that the histori- 
cal parts of the New Testament were written by the 
disciples of oux Saviour. This is very decisive evi- 
dence. But how does it happen, that it should throw 
a clearer gleam of light and satisfaction over the mind 
of the inquirer, than he had yet experienced in the 
whole train of his investigation > Whence that dis- 
position to underrate the antecedent testimony of the 
Christian ^tmters ? Talk not of theirs being an inte- 
rested testimony ; for, in point of fact, the same dis- 
position operates, afi;er reason is convinced that the 
sa8pici(Hi IS totally unfounded. What we contend for 
is, that this indifference to the testimony of the Chris- 
tian writers implies a dereliction of pnnciples, which 
apply with the utmost confidence to all similar inqui- 
nes. 

The effects of this same principle are perfectly dis- 
cernible in the writings of even our most judicious 
i^lc^sts. We offer no reflection against the assidu- 
ous Lardner, who, in his credibility of the gospel his- 
tory, presents us with a collection of testimonies which 
should make every Christian proud of his relkfion. 
In his evidence for the authenticity of the dlfierent 
pieces which make up the New Testament, he begins 
with the oldest of the fathers, some of whom were the 
intiiaate companions of the original writers. Accord- 
ing to onr view of the matter, he should have dated 
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the commencement of his argument from a higher 
point, and begun with the testimonies of these original 
writers to onp another. In the second Epistle of Pe- 
ter, there is a distinct reference made to the writing^ 
of Paul ; and in the Acts of the Apostles, there is a 
reference made to one of the four Gospels. Had Pe- 
ter, instead of being an apostle, ranked only with the 
fathers of the church, and had his epistle not been ad-^ 
mitted into the canon of Scripture, this testimony of 
his would have had place in the catalogue, and been 
counted peculiarly valuable, both for its precision and 
its antiquity. There is certainly nothing in the esti- 
mation he enjoyed, or in the circumstances of his 
epistle being bound up with the other books of the 
New Testament, which ought to impair the credit of 
his testimony. But, in effect, his testimony does make 
a weaker impression on the mind, than a similar tes- 
timony from Barnabas, or Clement, or Polycarp. It 
certainly ought not to do it, and there is a delusion in 
the preference that is thus given to the latter writers. 
It is, in fact, another example of the principle which 
we have been so often insisting upon. What profane 
authors are in reference to Christian authors at large, 
the fathers of the church are in reference to the ori- 
ginal writers of the New Testament. In contradiction 
to every approved principle, we prefer the distant and 
later testimony, to the testimony of writers who carry 
as much evidence and legitimate authority along with 
them, and who only differ from others in being nearer 
the original source of information. We neglect and 
undervalue the evidence which the New l^stament 
itself furnishes, and rest the whole of the argument 
upon the external and superinduced testimony of sub- 
sequent authors. 

A great deal of all this is owing to the manner in 
which the defence of Chrislianityhas been conducted 
by its friends and supporters. They have given too 
much into the suspicions of the opposite party. They 
have yielded their minds to the infection of their skep- 
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ticism, and maintained, through the whole process, a 
caution and a delicacy which they often carr^ to a de- 

gree that is excessive ; and hy which, in fact, they 
ay# done injustice to their own arguments. Some oi 
them hegin with the testimony of Tacitus as a first 
principle, and pursue thainvesti^tion upwards, as if the 
eyidence that we collect from the annals of the Roman 
historian were stronger than that of the Christian wri- 
ters who flourished nearer the scene of the investigationf 
and whose credibility can be established on grounds 
which are altogether independent of his testimony. In 
this way, they come at last to the credibility of the 
New Testament writers, but by a lengthened and cir- 
coitous procedure. The re^er feels as if the arga* 
ment were diluted at every step in the process of deri- 
vation, and his faith in the gospel history is much 
weaker than his faith in histories that are far less authen- 
ticated. Bring Tacitus and the New Testament to an im- 
mediate comparison, and subject them both to the touch- 
stone of ordinary and received principles, and it will be 
found that the latter leaves the former out of sight in aH 
the marks, and characters, and evidences of an authentic 
history. The truth of the g'ospel stands on a much 
firmer and more independent footing, than many of its 
defenders wduld dare to ^ve us any conception of. 
They want that boldness of argument which the merits 
of the question entitle them to assume. They ought 
to maintain a more decided front to their adversanes, 
and tell them, that, in the New Testament itself— in 
the concurrence of its numerous, and distant, and inde- 
pendent authors — in the uncontraidicted authority which 
It has maintained from the earliest times of the church 
— ^in the total inability of the bitterest adversaries of 
our religion to impeach its credibility — ^in the genuine 
characters of honesty and fairness which it carries on 
the veiy face of it ; that in these, and in every thingr ' 
else, which can give validity to the written history m 
past times, there is a weight and a splendour of evi- 
dence, which the testimony of Tacitus cannot confirmi 
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and which the absence of that testimony could not 
have diminished. 

If it were necessary in a coiirt of justice to ascertain 
the circumstances of a certain transaction which^hap- 
pened in a particular neighbourhood, the obvious expe-- 
dient would be to examine the agents and eye-witness- 
es of that transaction. If six or eight concurred in 
giving the same testimony — ^if there was no appearance^ 
of collusion amonff them — 'if they had the manner and 
aspect of creditable men — ^above all, if this testimony 
were made public, and not a single individual, from 
the numerous spectators of the transaction alluded to, 
step forward to falsify it, then, we apprehend, the proof 
would be looked upon as complete. Other witnesses 
might be summoned from a distance to give in their 
testimony, not of what they saw, but of what they heard , 
upon the subject ; but their concurrence, though a happy 
enough circumstance, would never be Jook^ upon as 
any material addition to the evidence already brought 
forward. Another court of justice might be held in a 
distant country, and years after the deaSi of the original 
witnesses. It might have occasion to verify the same 
transaction, and for this purpose might call in the only 
evidence which it was capable of collecting— the tes- 
timony of men who lived after the transaction in ques- 
tion, and at a great distance from the place where it 
happened. There would be no hesitation, in ordinary 
cases, about the relative value of the two testimonies ; 
and the record of the first court could be appealed to by 
posterity as by far the more valuable document, and far 
more decisive of the point in controversy. Now, what 
we complain of, is, that in the instance before us this 
principle is reversed. The report of hearsay witnesses 
IS held in higher estimation than the report of the ori- 
ginal agents and spectators. The most implicit credit 
18 given to the testimony of the distant and later histo- 
rians, and the testimony of the original witnesses is 
received with as much distrust as if they carried the 
marks of villany and imposture upon their foreheads. 
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The genaineness of the first record can be established 
by a much greater weight and variety of evidence, than 
the genuineness of the second. Yet all the suspicion 
that we feel upon this subject annexes to the former ; 
and the apostles and evangelists, with every evidence 
in their favoi^ which it is in the power of testimony 
to furnish, are, in fact, degraded from the place which 
they ought to occupy among ^the accredited historians 
of past times. 

The above observations may help to prepare the in- 
quirer for forming a just and impartial estimate of the 
merits of the Christian testimony. His great object 
should be to guard against every bias 6f the under- 
standing. The genersd idea is, that a predilection in 
favour of Christianity may lead him to ovelrate the 
argument. We believe that if every unfair tendency 
of the mind could be subjected to a rigorous computa- 
tipn, it would be found, that the combined operation of 
them all has the efiect of impressing a bias in a con- 
trary direction. All we wish for is, that the argu- 
ments which are held decisive in other historical ques- 
tions, should not be looked upon as nugatory when 
applied to the investigation of those facts , which are 
connected with the truth aiid ^establishment of the 
Christian religion, that every prepossession should be 
/swept away, and room left for the understanding, to 
expatiate without fear, and without incumbrance. 



CHAPTER II. 

On tke JutkenUeity of the different Books of the New 

Testament, 

Ths argument for the truth of the different facts re- 
corded in the gospel history resolves itself into four 
parts. In the first, it shall be our object to prove, that 
the different pieces which make up the New Testa- 
ment were written by the authors whose names they 
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bear, and in the age which is commonly assigned to 
them. In the second, we shall exhibit the mtemal 
marks of truth and honesty which may be gathered 
firom the compositions themselves. In the third, 
we shall press upon the reader the known situation 
and history of the authors, as satisfying proQ& of the 
veracity with which they delivered ^emselves. And, 
in the fourth, we shall lay before them the additional 
and subsequent testimonies, by 'which the narrative of 
the original writers is supported. 

In every point of the investigation, we shall meet 
ix^ith examples of the principles which we have already 
alluded to. We have said, that if two distinct inquiries 
be set on foot, where the object of the one is to settle 
some point of sacred history, and the object of the other 
is to settle some point of profane history, Ihe mind iEU> 
quiesces in a much smaller quantity of evidence in the 
latter case than it does in the former. If this be right 
|[and to a certain degree it undoubtedljr is), then it is 
incumbent on tiie de%nder of Christianity to bring for- 
ward a greater quantity of evidence than would be 
deemed sufficiei^t in a question of common literature, 
and to demand the acq^uiescence of his reader upon the 
strength of this superior evidence, .'i^ it be not right 
beyond a certain degree— «nd if there be a tendency in 
the mind to carry it beyond that degree, then this tend- 
ency is founded upon a delusion, and it is well that the 
reader should be apprized of its existence, that he may 
]>rotect himself from its influence. The superior quan- 
tity of evidence which we can bring forward will, in 
this case, all go to augment the positive efiect upon his 
convictions ; and he will rejoice to perceive that he is 
fiur safer in believing what has been handed down to 
him of the history of Jesus Christ, and the doctrine of 
his apostles, than in believing what he has never 
doubted— the history of Alexander, and the doctrine of 
Socrates. Could all the marks of veracity, and the list 
of subsequent testimonies, be exhibited to the eye of 
the reader in parallel columns, it would enable him, at 
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one glance, to form a complete estimate. We shall 
have occasion to call his attention to this so often, that 
we may appear to many of our readers to have expati- 
ated upon our introductory principle to a degree that is 
tiresome and unnecessary. We conceive, however, 
tjiat it is the best and most perspicuous way of putting 
^e argument. 

I. The different pieces which make up the New 
Testament were written by the authors whose names 
they bear, and at the time which is commonly assigned 
to them. 

After the long slumber of the middle ages, the cu- 
riosity of the human mind was awakened, and felt its 
attendon powerfully directed to those old writings, 
which have iBurvivM the waste of so many centuries. 
It were a curious speculation to ascertain the precise 
quantity of evidence which lay in the information of 
these old documents. And it may help us in our esti- 
mate, first to suppose, that in the researches of that 
period, there was only one composition found which pro- 
fessed to be a Narrative of past times. A number of cir- 
cumstances can be assigned, which mi^ht give a certain 
decree of probability to the information even of this 
solitary and uns&pported documei^it. There is, first, 
the general consideration, that the principle upon which 
a man feels himself induced to write a true history, is 
of more frequent and powerful operation, than the prin- 
ciple upon which a man feels himself induced to oSSet 
a raise or a disguised representation of facts to the world. 
This affords a general probability on the side of the 
document in question being a true narrative ; and there 
may be smne particulars connected with the appearauiee 
of the performance itself, which might strengthen this 
probability. We may not be able to discover in the 
story itself any inducement which the man could have 
in publishing it, if it were mainly and substantially 
ialse. We might see an expression of honesty, whicn 
it is ia the power of written language, as well as of 
spoken language, to convey. W^e might see that theie 
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was nothins monstrous or improbable ia the nanradTe 
itself. And, without enumerating every particular cal- 
culated to give it the impression of truth, we may, 
in the progress of our inquiries, have ascertained, that 
copies of wis manuscript were to be found in many 
places, and in different parts of the world, proving, by 
the evidence of its diffusion, the general esteem in 
which it was held by the readers ot past ages. This 
gives us the testimony of these readers to the value of 
Sie performance ; and as we are supppsing it is a his- 
tory, and not a work of imagination, it could only be 
iraiued on the principle of the information which was 
laid before them being true. In this way a solitary 
document, transmitted to us from a remote antiquity, 
might gain /credit in the world, though it had been lost 
si^t of for many ages, and only brought to light by 
the revival of a literary spirit, which had lain dormant 
during a long period of history. 

We can mrther suppose, that in the progress of . 
these researches, another manuscript was discovered, 
having the same characters, and possessing thfi same 
separate and original marks of truth with the former. 
If they both touched upon the same period of hi8tory,t 
and gave testimony to the same events, it la plain that 
a stronger evidence for the truth of these events would 
be afforded, than what it was in the power of either 
of the testimonies taken separately to supply. The 
separate circumstances which gave a distmct credi- 
bililitjr to each of the testimonies are added together, 
and give also much higher credibility to those points 
of information upon which they deliver a common tes- 
timony. This is the case when the testimonies carry 
in them the appearance of being independent of one 
another. Ana even when the one is derived from the 
other, it still affords an accession to the evidence ; be- 
cause the author of the subsequent testimony gives us 
the distinct assertion, that he believed in the truth of 
the original testimony. 

The evidence may be strengthened still fiirther by 
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the accession of a third manuscript and a third testi- 
mony. All the separate circumstances which confer 
credibility upon any one document, even though it 
stands alone and unsupported by any other, combine 
themselves into a much stronger body of evidence 
when we have obtained the concurrence of several. If, 
even in the case of a single narrative, a probability 
lies on the side of its bein? true, from the Ynultitnde 
and difiudion of copies, and from the air of truth and 
honesty discernible in ^e composition itself, the pro- 
bability is heightened by the coincidence of several 
narratives, all of them possessing the same claims 
upon our belief. If it be improbable that one should 
be written for the purpose of imposing a falsehood 
upon the world, it is still more improbable that many 
should be written, all of them conspiring to the same 
perverse and unnatural object. No one can doubt, at 
least, that of the multitude of written testimonies 
which have come down to us, the true must greatly 
preponderate over the false; and that the deceitful 
principle, though it exists sometimes, could never ope- 
rate to such an extent, as to carry any great or general 
imposition in the fsice of all the documents which are 
before us. The supposition must be extended much 
farther than we have yet carried it, before we reach 
the degree of evidence and of testimony, of which, on 
many points of ancient history, we are at this moment 
in actual possession. Many documents have been col- 
lected, professing to be wntten at different times, and 
by men of different countries. In this way a ffreat 
body of ancient literature has been formed, from which 
we can Collect many points of evidence, too tedious to 
enumerate. Do we find the express concurrence of 
several authors to the same piece of history f Do we 
find, what is stiU more impressive, events formally^ 
announced in one narrative^ not told over a^n, but 
implied and proceeded upon as true in another 1 Do we 
find the succession of history, through a series of ages, 
supported in a way that is natural and consistent) Do 
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we find those compositions which profess a higher 
antiquity, appealed to by those which profess a lower 1 
These, and a number of other points, which meet every 
scholar who betakes himself to the actual investigation, 

five a most warm and living character of reality to the 
istory of past times. Ti^ere is a perversity of mind 
which may resist all this. There is no end to the 
fimcies of skepticism. We may plead in vain the 
number of written testimonies, their artless coinci- 
dence, and the perfect undesignedness of manner by 
which they often supply the circumstances that serve 
both to guide and satisfy the inquirer, and to throw 
liffht and support upon one another. The infidel will 
soil have something behind which he can intrench 
himself; and his last supposition, monstrous and unna- 
tural as it is, may be, that the w*hole of written history 
is a laborious fabrication, sustained for many ages and 
concurred in by many individuals, with no other pur- 
pose than to enjoy the anticipated blunders of the men 
of future times, whom they had combined with so much 
dexterity to bewilder and lead astray. 

K it were possible to suihmon up to the presence of 
the mind the whole mass of spoken testimony, it would 
be found, that what was false bore a very small pro- 
portion to what was true. For many obvious reasons, 
the proportion of the fiailse to the true must be also small 
in written testimony. Yet instances of falsehood oc- 
cur in both ; and the actual ability to separate the false 
from the true in written history, proves that historical 
evidence has its principles and its probabilities to go 
upon. There may be the natural signs of dishonesty. 
There may be the wildness and improbability of the 
narrative. There may be a total want of agreement on 
the part of other documents. There may be the silence 
of every author for a^s after the pretended date of the 
manuscript in question. Theire may be all these, in 
sufiicient abundance to convict the manuscript of for- 
gery and falsehood. This has actually been done in 
several instances. The skill and discernment of the 
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human mind upon the subject of historical evidence, 
have been improved by the exercise. The few cases 
in which sentence of condemnation has been given, are 
8o manv testimonies- to the competency of the tribunal 
which has sat in judgment over them, and give a sta- 
bility to their verdict when any docmnent is approved 
of. It is a peculiar subject, and the men who stand 
at a distance from it may multiply their suspicions and 
their skepticism at pleasure ; but no intelligent man 
ever entered into the details, without fbeling the most 
funiliar and satisfying conviction of that credit and 
confidence which it is in the power of historical evi- 
dence to bestow. 

Now, to apply this to the object of our present divi- 
sion, which IS to ascertain the age of the' document,, 
and the person who is the author of it. These are 
points of information which may be collected from the 
performance itself. They may be found in the body 
of the composition, or they may be more formally an- 
nounced in the title-pa^e— ^nd every time that the book 
is referred to by its title, or the name of the author 
and age of the publication are announced in any other 
document that has come down to us, these points of 
information receive additional proof from the testimony 
of subsequent writers. 

The New Testament is bound up in one Volume, but 
we would be underrating its evidence if we regarded it 
only as one testimony, and that the truth of uie facts 
recorded in it rested upon the testimony of one historian. 
It is not one publication, but a collection of several 
publications, which are ascribed to different authors, 
and made their first appearance in different parts of 
the world. To fix the date of their appearance, it is 
necessary to institute a separate inquiry for each publi- 
cation ; and it is the unexcepted testimony of sdl sub- 
sequent writers, that two of the Gospels and several 
of the Epistles, were written by the immediate dis- 
ciples of our Saviour, and published in their lifetime. 
Celsus, an enemy of the Christian faith, refers to the 

c2 
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afiairs of Jesus as written by his disciples. He never 
thinks of disputing the fact; and from the extracts, 
which he makes for the purpose of criticism, there can 
be no doubt in the mind of the reader that it is one or 
other of the four Gospels to which he refers. The 
single testimony of Celsus may be considered as de- 
cisive of the fact, that the story of Jesus and of his 
life was actually written by his disciples. Celsus 
writes about a hundred years after the alleged time 
of the publication of this story ; but that it was written 
by the companions of this Jesus, is a fact which he 
never thinks of disputing. He takes it upon the 
strength of its general notorietv, and the .whole history 
of that period furnishes nothing that can attach any 
doubt or suspicion to this circumstance. Referring to 
a principle already taken notice of, had it been the 
history of a philosopher instead of a prophet, its au- 
thenticity would have been admitted without any for- 
mal testimony to that effect It would have been 
admitted so to speak, upon the mere existence of the 
title^)age, combined with this circumstance, that the 
whole course of history or tradition does not furnish us 
with a single fact, leading us to believe that the correct* 
ness of this title-page was ever questioned. It would 
have been admitted, not because it was asserted by sub- 
sequent writers, but because they made no assertion 
upon the subject, because they never thought of con- 
verting it into a matter of discussion, and because their 
occasional references to the book in question would be 
looked upon as carr3ring in them a tacit acknowledgw 
ment, that it was the very same book which it pro* 
fessed to be at the present day. The distinct assertion 
of Celsus that the pieces in question were written by 
the «ompani(His of Jesus, though even at the distance 
of a hundred years, is an argument in favour of their 
authenticity, which cannot be alleged for many of the 
most esteemed compositions of antiquity. It is the 
addition of a formal testimony to that Kind of ^neral 
evidence, which is founded upon the tacit or implied 
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coneurrence of subsequent writers, and which is held 
to be perfectly decisive in similar cases. 

Had the pieces which make up the New Testament 
been the only docnments of past times, the mere ex-* 
istence of a pretension to such an age, and to such an 
author, restin? on their own information, would haye 
been sustainea as a certain degree of evidence, that the 
real age and the real author had been assigned to them. 
* But we have the testimony of subsequent authors to 
the same effect ; and it is to be remarked, that it is by 
fax the most crowded, and the most closely sustained 
series of testimonies, of which we have any example 
in the whole field of ancient history. When we as- 
signed the testimony of Celsus, it is not to be supposed 
diat this is- the very first which occurs afber the days 
of the apostles. The blank of a hundred years between 
the publication of the original story and the publication 
of Celsus, is filled up by antecedent testimonies, which, 
in all fairness, should be counted more decisive of the 
point in question. They are the testimonies of Chris* 
tian writers, and, in as far as a nearer opportunity of 
obtaining correct information is concerned, they should 
be held more valuable than the testimony of Celsus. 
These references are of three kinds :— JFlra/, In some 
eases, their reference to the books of the New Testa- 
m^at is made in the form of an express quotation, and 
the autlior particularly named. Secondly^ In other 
cases, the quotation is made without reference to the 
paortienlar author, and ushered in by the general wordsy 
^ as it is written,'*^ And, Thxmy^ There are innu- 
merable allusions to the different parts of the New 
Testament, scattered overall the writings of the earlier 
&tfaers. In this last case there is no express citation ; 
but we have tiie sentiment, the turn of expression, the 
very words of the New Testament, repeated so often, 
and by such a number of different writers, as to leave 
no doubt upon the mind that they were copied from 
one common original, which was at that period held in 
hi^ reverence and estimation. In pursuing the train 
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of references, we do not meet with a single chasm from 
the days of the original writers. Not to repeat what 
we have already made some allusion to, the testimonies 
of the original writers to one another, we proceed to 
assert, that some of the fathers whose writings have 
come down to us were the companions of the apostles, 
and are even named in the books of the New Testa- 
ment. St. Clemetit, bishop of Rome, is, with the con- 
currence of all ancient authors, the same whom Paul 
mentions in bis epistle to the Philippian's. In his epistle 
to the church of Corinth, which was written in th^ 
name 0/ the whole church of Rome, he refers to the 
first epistle of Paul to the former church. " Take into 
your hands the epistle of the blessed Paul the apostle." 
He then makes a quotation, which is to be found in 
Paul's first epistle to the Corinthians. Could Cle- 
meiit have done this to the Corinthians themselves 
had no such epistle been in existence ? And is not 
this an undoubted testimony, not merely from the 
mouth of Cleipent, but on the part of the churches 
both of Rome and Corinth, to the authenticity of soch 
an epistle ? There are in this same epistle of Clement 
several quotations of the second kind, which confirm 
the existence of some other books of the New Testa- 
ment; and a multitude of allusions or references of the 
third kind, to the writings of the evangelists, the Acts 
of the Apostles, and a great many of those epistles 
which have been admitted into the New Testament. 
We have similar testimonies from some more of the 
fathers, who lived and conversed with Jesus Christ. 
Besides many references of the second and third kind, 
we have also other instances of the same kind of testi- 
mony which Clement gave to St. PauPs first Epistle 
to the Corinthians, than which nothing can be con- 
ceived more indisputable. Ignatius, writing to the 
church of Ephesus, takes notice of St. Paul's epistle to 
that church ; and Polycarp, an immediate disciple of 
the apostles, makes the same express reference to St. 
Paul's episde to the Philippians in a letter addressed 
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tolJie people. In carryingr our attention down from 
the apostolical fathers, we follow an umntermpted 
series of testimonies to the .antheikticity of the eanoni- 
eal Scriptures. They get more numerous and ciroum- 
stantial as we proceed — ^a thing to be expected from 
the progress of Christianity, and the greater multitude 
of writers who came forward in its defene^ and illus* 
tiation. 

In pursuing the series of writers from the days of 
ihe apostles down to about 150 years after the publica* 
tion of the pieces which make up the New Testament, 
we come to TertuUian, of whom Lardner says, "that 
there are perhaps more and longer quotations of 
the small volume of the New Testament, in this one 
Christian author, than of all the worits of Cicero, 
though of so uncommon excellence for thought and 
style, in the writers of all characters for several ages." 

We feel ourselves exposed, in this part of our in- 
vestigation, to the suspicion which adheres to every 
Christian testimony. We have already made some 
attempts to analyze that suspicion info its ingredients, 
and we conceive, that the circumstance of the Chris- 
tians being an interested party, is only one, and not 
perhaps the principal, of these ingredients. At all 
events, this may be the proper place for disposing of 
that one ingredient, and for offering a few general ob- 
servations on the strength of the Christian testimony. 

In estimating the vmue of any testimony, ther^ are 
two distinct objects of consideration ; the person who 
gives the testimony, and the people to whom the testi- 
mony is addressed. It is quite needless to enlarge on 
the resources which, in the present, instance, we de- 
rive from both these considerations, and how much 
each of them contributes to the triumph and solidity of 
the Christian argument. In as far as the people who 
give the testimony are concerned, how could they bo 
mistaken in their account of the New Testament, when 
some of them lived in the same age with the original 
writers, and were their intimate acqu2dntance8,and when 
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all of them had the benefit of an uncontrolled series of 
evidence, reaching down from the date of the earliest 
publications to their own times 1 Or, how can we 
suspect that they falsified, when there runs through 
their writingrs the same tone of plainness and sincerity, 
which is allowed to stamp the character of authenti- 
city on othw productions ; and, above all, when, upon 
the strength even of heathen testimony, we conclude 
that many of them, by their sufferings and death, gave 
' the highest evidence that man can give of his speaking 
under the influence of & real and honest conviction 1 
In as far as the people who received the testimony are 
concerned, to what other circumstances can we ascribe 
their concurrence, than to the truth of that testimony ? 
In what way was it possible to deceive them upon a 
point of general notoriety ? The books of the New 
Testament are referred to by the ancient fathers, as 
writings generally known and respected by the Chris- 
tians of Siat period. If they were obscure writings, 
or had no existence at the time, how can we account 
for the credit and authority of those fathers who ap- 
peal to them, and had the effrontery to insult their fel- 
low Christians by a falsehood so palpable, and so 
easily detected 1 Allow them to be capable of this 
treachery, we have still to explain how the peo- 
ple came to be the dupes of so glaring an imposition ; 
how they could be persuaded to give up every thing 
for a religion, whose teachers were so unprincipled as 
to deceive them, and so unwise as to commit them- 
selves upon ground where it was impossible to elude 
discovery. Could Clement have dared to refer the people 
of Corinth to an epistle said to be received by them- 
selves, and which had no existence? or eould he have 
referred the Christians at large to writings whi(^ they 
never heard of? And it was not enough to maintain 
the semblance of truth with the people, of their own 
party. 

Where were the Jews all the time ? and how was 
it possible to escape the conection of these keen and 
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vigilant observers ? We mistake the matter much, if 
we think that Christianity at that time was making its 
insidious way in silence and in secrecy, through a list- 
less and unconcerned public. All history gives an 
opposite representation. The passions and curiosity 
of men were quite upon the alert. The popular enthu- 
siasm had been excited on both sides ot the question. 
It had drawn the attention of established authorities in 
different provinces of the empire, and the merits of the 
Christie cause had become a matter of frequent and 
formal discussion in courts of judicature. If, in these 
circumstances, the Christian writers had the hardihood 
to venture upon a falsehood, it would have been upon 
fiafer ground than what they actually adopted. They 
wonla never have hazarded to assert wnat was so 
open to contradiction, as the existence of books held in 
reverence among all the churches, and which nobody 
either in or out of these churches ever heard of. They 
would never have been so unwise as to commit in this 
way a cause, which had not a single circumstance to 
recommend it but its truth and its evidences. 

The falsehood of the Christian testimony on this 
point would carry alon? with it a concurrence of cir- 
cumstances, each of which is the strangest and most 
unprecedented that ever was heard of. First, That 
men, who sustained in their writings all the characters 
of sincerity, and many of whom submitted to martyr- 
dom, as the highest pledge of sincerity which can pos- 
sibly be given, should have been capable of falsehood 
at all. Second, That this tendency to falsehood should 
have been exercised so unwisely as to appear in an as- 
sertion perfectly open to detection, and wnich could be 
80 readily converted to the discredit of l^at religion 
which it was the favourite ambition of their lives to 
promote and establish in the world. Tnird, That this 
testimony could have gained the concurrence of the 
people to whom it was addressed, and that, with their 
eyes perfectly open to its falsehood, they should be 
ready to make the sacrifice of life and of fortune in 
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supportinff it. Fourth, That this testimony should 
never have heen contradicted hy the Jews, and that 
they should have neglected so effectual an opportunity 
of disgracing a religion, the progress of which they 
contemplated wi^ so much jealousy and alarm. Add 
to this, that it ii^not the testimony of one writer which 
we are making to pass through the ordeal of so many 
difficulties, ft is the testimony of many writers, who 
lived at different times and in different countries, 
and who add the very singular circumstance, of their 
entire agreement with one another, to the other cir- 
cumstances, equally unaccountable, which we have 
just now enumerated. The falsehood of their united 
testimony is not to be conceived. It is a supposi- 
tion which we are warranted to condemn, upon 
the strength of any one of the above improbabili- 
ties taken separately. But the fair way of estima- 
ting their effect upon the argument is to take them 
jointly, and in the language of the doctrine of chances, 
to take the product of all the improbabilities into 
one another. The argument which this product fur- 
nishes for the truth o^ the Christian testimony, has, 
in strength and conclusiveness, no parallel in the whole 
compass of ancient literature. 

The testimony of Celsus is looked upon as peculiarly 
valuable, because it is disinterested. But if this con- 
sideration gives so much weight to the testimony of ' 
Celsus, why should so much doubt and suspicion 
annex to the testimony of Christ^h writers, several of 
whom, before his time, have given a fuller and more 
express testimony to the authenticity, of the gospels 1 
In the persecutions they sustained; in the obvious 
tone of sincerity and honesty which runs throu^ their 
writings ; in their general agreement upon this Sftbject ; 
in the multitude of their followers, who never conld 
have confided in men that ventured to commit them- 
selves, by the assertion of what was obviously and 
notoriously false; in the check which the vigilance, 
both of Jews and heathens, exercised over every Chris- 
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tian writer of that period, — ^in all these circnmstances, 
fhey ffive every evidence of having delivered a fair and 
unpt^uted testitnonj. 



CHAPTEB III. 

On the internal Marks of Truth and Ponegty to be found 

in the New Testament* 

n. Wk shall now look into the New Testament 
itself, and endeavour to lay hefore the reader the in- 
ternal marks of truth and honesty which are to be 
found in it. 

Under this head, it may be right to insist upon the 
minute accuracy which runs through all its allusions 
to the existing manners and circumstances of the times. 
To appreciate the force of this argument, it would be 
right to attend to the peculiar situation of Judea at 
the time of our Saviour. It was then under the do*- 
minion of the Roman emperors, and comes frequently 
under the notice of the profane historians of that period. 
From this source we derive a great variety of informa- 
tion, as to the manner in which the emperors conducted 
&e government of the different provinces ; what degree 
of indulgence was allowed to the religious opinions of 
flie people whom they held in subjection ; in how far 
they were suffered to live under the administration of 
their own laws ; the power which was vested in the 
presidents of proyincee ; and a number of other cir- 
cumstances relative to the criminal and civil jurispru- 
dence of that period. In this way, there is a great 
number of different points in which the historians of 
the New Testament can be brought into comparison 
with the secular historians of the age. The history of 
Christ and his apostles contains innumerable references 
to the state of public anairs. It is not the history of 
obscure and unnoticed individuals. The^ had attracted 
much of the public attention. They had been before 
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the governors of the couDtry. They had passed through 
the established forms of justice ; and some of them 
underwent the trial and punishment of the times. It 
is easy to perceive, then, that the New Testament 
writers Were led to allude to a number of these circum- 
stances in the political history and constitution of the 
times, which came under the cognizance of ordinary 
historians. This was delicate ground for an inventor 
to tread upon ; and particularly, if he lived at an age 
subsequent to the tune of his history. He might m 
this case have fabricated a tale, by confining hunself 
to the obscure and familiar incidents of private history ; 
but it is only for a true and a contemporary historian to 
sustain a continued accuracy through his minute and 
numerous allusions to the public policy and govern- 
ment of the times. 

Within the period of the gospel history, Judea ex- 
perienced a good many vicissitudes in the state of its 
government. At one time it formed part of a kingdom 
under Herod the Great. At another, it formed part of 
a smaller government under Archelaus. It after this 
came under the direct administration of a Roman go- 
vernor; which form was again interrupted for several 
years by the elevation of Herod Agrippa to the sove- 
reign power, as exercised by his grandfather ; and it 
is at last left in the form of a province at the conclusion 
of the evangelical history. There were also frequent 
changes in the political state of the countries adjacent 
to Judea, and which are often alluded to in the New 
Testament. A caprice of the reigning emperor often 
gave rise to a new form of government, and a new dis- 
tribution of territory. It will be readily conceived 
how much these perpetual fluctuations in the state of 
public affairs, both m Judea and its neighbourhood, 
must add to ihe power and difficulty of that ordeal to 
iKrhich the gospel history has been subjected. 

On this part of the subject, there is no want of wit- 
nesses with whom to confront the writers of the New 
Testament. In addition to the Roman writers who 
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)i«ve touched upon die affairs of Judea, we have the 
'benefit of a Jewish historian, who has given us a pro- 
fessed history of his own country. From him, as was 
to be expected, we have a far greater quantity of copious 
and detailed narrative, relative to the internal affairs of 
Jndea, to the manners of the people, and those particu- 
lars which are connected with their religious belief 
and ecclesiastical constitution. With many, it will be 
supposed to add to the value of his testimony, that he 
was not a Christian ; but that, on the other hand, we have 
every reason to believe him to have been a most zealous 
and detenhined enemy to the cause. It is really a 
most useful exercise, to pursue the harmony which 
subsists between ^e writers of the New Testament 
and tiiose Jewish and profane authors with whom we 
bring them into comparison. Throughout the whole 
examination, our attention is confined to forms of jus- 
tice; successions of governors in different provinces; 
manners and political institutions. We are therefore 
apt to forget tiie sacrednes^ of the subject ; and we ap- 
peal to all, who have prosecuted this inquiry, if this 
circumstance is not favourable to their having a closer 
and more decided impression of the truth of die gospel 
history. By instituting a comparison between the 
evangelists and contemporary authors, and restricting 
our attention to those points which come under the 
cognizance of ordinary history, we put the apostles 
and evangelists on the footing of ordinary historians ; 
and it is for those who have actually undergone the 
labour of this examination to tell how much this cii- 
cumstanoe adds to the impression of their authenticity. 
The znind gets emancipated from the peculiar delusion 
which attaches to the sacredness of the subject, and 
which has the undoubted effect of restraining the confi- 
dence of its inquiries. The argument assumes a secular 
complexion, and the writers of the New Testament are 
restored to that credit with which the reader delivers 
himself up to any other historian, who has a much less 
weight and quantity of Historical evidence in his &vour. 
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We refer those readers who wish to prosecute this 
inquiry, to the first yolnme of Lardner's CredibiUty of 
the Gospeb. We shall restrict ourselves to a few 

general observations on the nature and precise effeot of 
le argument. 

In the first place, the accuracy of the numerous allu- 
sions to the circumstances of tiiat period, which the 
g'ospel history embraces, forms a strong corroboration 
of that antiquity, which we have already assigned to 
its writers from external testimony. It amounts to a 
proof, that it is the production of authors who lived ante- 
cedent to the destruction of Jerusalem, and conse- 
quently about the time that is ascribed to them by 
all the external testimony which has already been in* 
sisted upon. It is that accuracy which could only be 
maintained by a contemporary histozian. It would be 
difficult, even for the author of some general specular 
tion, not to. betray his time by some occasional allusion 
to the ephemeral customs and institutions of the period 
in which he wrote. But the authors of the New Testa- 
ment run a much greater risk. There are five dififerent 
pieces of that collection which are purely historical, 
and where there is a continued reference to the ch^ 
racters, and politics, and passing events . of the day. 
The destruction of Jerusalem swept away the whole 
fabric of Jewish polity ; and it is not to be conceived, 
that the memory of a future generation could have re- 
tained that minute, that varied, that intimate acquaint- 
ance with the statistics of a nation no longer in ex- 
istence, which is evinced in every page of the evange- 
lical writers. We find, in point of fact, that both uie 
heathen and Christian writers of subsequent ag|es do 
oflen betra]^ their ignorance of the particular customs 
which obtained in Judea during the time of our Sa- 
viour. And it must be esteemed a strong circumstance 
in favour of the antiquity of the New Testament, that 
on a subject in which me chances of detection are so 
numerous, and where we can scarcely advsmce a single 
step in ihe narrative without the possibility of betraying 
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OUT time hf some mistaken allusion, it stands distin- 
guished from every later composition, in being able to 
tear the most minute and intimate comparison with 
the contemporary historians of that period. 

The a^ximent deriyes great additional strength from 
viewing £e New Testament, not as one single perform- 
ance, but as a collection of several performances. It is 
the work of no less than eight different authors, who 
wrote without any appearance of concert, who pub- 
lished in different parts of the world, and whose writmgs 
possess every evidence, both internal and external, of 
beinff ind^endent productions. Had only one author 
exhibited the same minute accuracy of allusion, it 
would have been esteemed a very strong evidence of 
his antiquity. But when we see so many authors ex- 
hibiting such a well-sustained and almost unexpected 
accuracy through the whole of their varied and distinct 
narratives, it seems difficult to avoid the conclusion, 
that they were either the eyewitnesses of their own 
history, or lived about the period of its accomplishment. 

When different historians undertake the affairs of 
the same period, they either derive their information 
from one another, or proceed upon distinct and inde- 
pendent information of their own. Now it is not dif- 
ficult to distinguish the copyist from the original his- 
torian. There is something in the very style and 
manner of an original narrative which announces its 
pretensions. It is not possible that any one event, or 
any series of events, should make such a similar im- 

{»res8ion upon two witnesses as to dispose them to re- 
ate it in ^he same language, to describe it in the same 
ondeTf to form the same estimate as to the circum- 
stances which should be noticed as important, and 
those other circumstances which should be suppressed 
as immaterial. Each witness tells the thing id his own 
way, makes use of his own language, and brin^ for- 
ward circumstances which the other might omit alto- 
gether, as not essential to the purpose of nis narrative. 
ft is this agreement in the facts, with this variety in the 

n2 
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manner of describing them, that never fails to impress 
upon the inquirer that additional conviction which 
arises from the concurrence of separate and independent 
testimonies. Now this is precisely that kind of coin- 
cidence which subsists between the New Testament 
writers and Josephus, in their allusions to the peculiar 
customs and institutions of that age. £ ach party main- 
tains the style of original and independent historians. 
The one often omits altogether, or makes only a slight 
and distant allusion to what occupies a prominent part 
in the composition of the other. There is not the 
slightest vestige of any thing like a studied coincidence 
between them. There is variety, but no opposition ; 
and it says much for the authenticity of both histories, 
that the most scrupulous and attentive crilieism can 
scarcely detect a single sample of an apparent con- 
tradiction in the testimony oi these different authors, 
which does not admit of a likely, or at least a plausible 
reconciliation. 

When the difference between two historians is carried 
to the lenffth of a contradiction, it enfeebles the credit 
of both their testimonies. When the agreement is 
carried to the length of a close and scrupmous resem- 
blance in every particular, it destroys the credit of one 
of the parties as an independent historian. In the case 
before us, we neither perceive this difference, nor this 
agreement Such are the variations, that, at first sight , 
the reader is alarmed with the appearance of very se- 
rious and embarrassing difficulties. And such is the 
actual coincidence, that the difficullies vanish when 
we apply to them the labours of a profound and intelli- 
gent criticism^ Had it been the object of the gospel 
writers to trick out a plausible imposition on the 
credulity of the world, they would have studied a closer 
resemblance to the existing authorities of that pe- 
riod ; nor would they have laid themselves open to the 
superficial brilliancy of Voltaire, which dazzles every 
iniagination, and reposed their vindication with the 
Lelands and Lardners of a distant posterity» whose 
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sober eradition is so little attended to, and which so 
few know how to appreciate. 

In the gospels we are told that Herod, the Tetrarch 
of Ckililee, married his brother Philip's wife. In Jose- 
phus we have the same story ; only he gives a different 
name to Philip, and calls him Herod; and what adds 
to the difficulty, there was a Philip of that family, whom 
we know not to have been the first husband of Hero* 
dias. This is at first si^ht a little alarming. But, in 
the pro^ss of our inquiries, we are given to understand 
from this same Josephus, that there were tl^ree Herods 
of the same family, and therefore no improbability in 
there being two Philips. We also know, from the 
histories of that period, that it was quite common for 
the same individual to have two names ; and this is 
never more necessary, t^an when employed to distin- 
gaish brothers who have one name the same. The 
Herod who is called Philip, is just as likely a distinc- 
tion as Simon who is qalled Peter, or Saul who is call- 
ed Paul. The name of the high-priest, at the time of 
our Saviour's crucifixion, was Caiaphas, aecordii^ to 
the evangelists. According to Josephus, the name of 
the hiffh-priest at .that period was Joseph. This would 
have been precisely a difficulty of the same kind, 
had not Josephus happened to mention that this Jo- 
seph was also called Caiaphas. Would it have been 
dealing fairly with the evangelists, we ask, to have 
made meir credibility depend upon the accidental omis- 
sion of another historian 1 I^ it consistent with any 
acknowledged principle of sound criticism, to bring four 
writers so entirely under the tribunal of Josephus, each 
of whom st^ds as firmly supported by all the evidences 
which can give authority to an historian ; and who have 
greatly the advantage of him in this, that they can add 
me argument of their concurrence to the argument of 
each separate and independent testimony % It so hap- 
pens, however, in the present instance, that even Jew- 
ish writers, in their narrative of the same circumstanooy 
give the name of Philip to the first husband of Herodias. 
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We by no means conceiye that aiiy foreign testimony 
was necessary for th^ yindication of the evangelists. 
Still, however, it must go far to dissipate every suspi- 
cion of artifice in the construction of their histories. It 
proves, that in the confidence with which they delivered 
themselves up to their own information, they neglected 
appearance, and felt themselves independent of it. This 
apparent difficulty, like many others of the same kind, 
lands us in a stironger confirmation 6f the honesty of 
the evangelists ; and it is delightful to perceive, how 
tnith receives a fuller accession to its splendour from 
the attempts which are made to disgrace and to dark- 
en it. < 

On thi9 branch of the argument, the impartial inquirer 
must be struck with the little indulgence which infidels, 
and even Christians, have given to the evangelical 
writers. In other cases, when we compare the narra- 
tives of contemporary hisforians, it is not expected 
that all the circumstances alluded to by one will be 
taken notice of by the rest ; and it often happens, that 
an •vent or a custom is admitted upon the faith of a 
single historian ; and the silence of all other writers is 
not suffered to attach suspicion or discredit his testi- 
mony. It is an allowed principle, that a scrupulous 
resemblance between two histories is very far from 
necessary to their being held consistent with one an- 
other. And, what is more, it sometimes happens, that 
with contemporary historians there may be an apparent 
contradiction, and the credit of both parties remain as 
entire and unsuspicious as before. Posterity is in these 
cases disposed to make the most liberal allowances. 
Instead of calling it a contradiction, they often <;all it 
a difficulty. They are sensible, that in many instances, 
a seemin? variety of statement has, upon a more 
extensive knowledge of ancient history, admitted of a 
perfect reconciliation. Instead, then, of referring the 
difficulty in question to the inaccuracy or bad faith of 
any of ike parties, they, with more justness and more 
modesty, rofer it to their own ignorance, and to that 
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obscurity which necessarily hanffs over the histonr of 
every remote age. These principles are suffered to haye 
great influence in every secular investigation; but so 
soon asy instead of a secular, it becomes a sacred inves- 
tigation, every ordinary principle is abandoned, and the 
suspicion annexed to the teachers of religion is carried 
to the dereliction of all that candour and liberality 
with which every other document of antiquity is judged 
of and appreciated. How does it happen, that the au- 
thority of Josephus should *be acquiesced in as a first 
principle, while evenr step in the narrative of the evan- 
gelists must have forei^ testimony to confirm and 
support it ? How comes it that the silence of Josephus 
should ie construed into an impeachment of the testi- 
mony of the evangelists, while it is never admitted, for 
a single moment, that the silence of the evangelists can 
impart the slightest blemish to the testimony <^ Jose- 

Ehns ? How comes it that the supposition of two Phi- 
ps in one family should throw a damp of skepticism 
over the gospel narrative, while the only circumstance 
which renders that supposition necessary is the single 
testimony of Josephus ; in which very testimony ft it 
necessa^ly implied that there are two Herods in the . 
same family T How comes it, that the evangelists, with 
as much internal, and a vast deal more of external evi- 
dence in their favour, should be made to stand before 
Josephus, like so many prisoners at the bar of justice ? 
In any other case, we are convinced that this would be 
looked upon as rough handling. But we are not sorry 
for it. It has given more triumph and confidence to 
the argument. And it is no 8ma.11 addition to our faith, 
that its first teachers have survived an examination 
which, in point of rigour and severity, we believe to 
be quite unexampled in the annals of criticism. 

It is always looked upon as a favourable presumption 
when a story is told circumstantially. The art and the 
safety of an impostor is to confine his narrative to gene- 
rals, and not to commit himself by too minute a spe- 
cification of time and place, and allusion to the manners 
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or oecurrences of the day. The more of circumstance 
that we introduce into a story, we multiply the chances 
of detection, if false ; and therefore, where a great deal 
of circumstance is introduced, it proves, that the narra* 
tor feels the confidence of truth, and labours under no 
apprehension for th« fate of his narratiye. Even though 
we have it not in our power to verify the truth of a sin- 
gle circumstance, yet the mere property of a story being 
circumstantial is always felt to carry an evidence in its 
favour. -It imparts a more familiar air of life and realify 
to the narrative. It is easy to believe that ^e ground- 
work of a story may be a fabrication ; but it requires a 
more refined species of imposture than we can well 
conceive) to construct a harmonious and well-sustained 
narrative, abounding in minute and circumstantial de- 
tails which support one another, and where, with all 
our experience of real life, we can detect nothing mis- 
placed, or inconsistent, or improbable. 

To prosecute this argument in all its extent, it would 
be necessary to present Uie reader with a complete 
ana^sis or examination of the gosjpel history. But the 
most superficial observer cannot fail to perceive that it 
maintains, in a very hi^h deffree, the character of beins^ 
a circumstantial narrative. When a miracle is record^ 
ed, we have generally the name of the town or neigh- 
bourhood wh^re it happened ; the names of the people 
concerned ; the effect upon the hearts and convictions 
of the by-standers ; the arguments and examinations it 
firave birth to ; and all that minuteness of reference and 
description which impresses a strong character of 
reality upon the whole history. ' If we take along with 
us the time at which this history made its appearance, 
the argument becomes much stronger.— -It does not 
merely carry a presumption in its favour, from being a 
circumstantial history : — ^it carries a proof in its fsivour, 
because these circumstances were completely within 
the reach and examination of those to whom it was 
addressed. Had the evangelists been false historians, 
they would not have committed themselves upon so 
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many partkulais. They would not hare furnished the 
vigilant inquirers of that period witl) such an effectual 
instrument for hringing uiem into discredit with the 
people ; nor foolishly supplied, in every page of thein 
narrative, so many materials for a cross-examination, 
which would infallihly have disgra0ed them. 

Now we of this age can- institute the same cross- 
examination. We can compare the evangelical writers 
with coi^mporary authors, and verify a number of civ- 
cnmstances m the history, and government, and pecu- 
liar economy of the Jewish people. We therefore have 
it in our power to institute a cross-examination upon . 
the writers of the New Testament ; and the fi«edom 
and frequency of their allusions to these circumstances 
supply us with ample materials for it. TTie fact, that 
they are borne out in their minute and incidental 
allusions by the testimony, of other historians, gives a 
strong weight of what has been called circumstantial 
evidence in their favour. As a specimen of the argu- 
ment, let us confine our observations to the history of 
OQT Saviour's tria], and. execution, and burial. They 
brought him to Pontius Pilatei We know both^from 
Tacitus and Josephus, that he was at that time gover- 
nor of Judea. A sentence from him was necessary be- 
fore they could proceed to the execution of Jesus ; and 
we know that the power of life and death was usually 
vested in the Roman governor. Our Saviour was treat- 
ed with derision ; and this we know to have been a 
customary practice at that, time, previous to the execu- 
tion of criminals, and during the time of it. Pilate 
sconrged Jesus before he gave him up to be crucified. 
We &0W from ancient, authors, that this was a very 
usual practice among the Romans. The account of an 
execution generally run in this form : — he was strip- 
ped* whipped, and beheaded or executed. According 
to tiid evangelists, his accusation was written on the 
top of the cross; and we learn from Suetonius and 
otners, that the crime of a person to be executed was 
affixed to the instrument of his punishment. According 
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to the evangelists, this accusation was written in three 
different langraages ; and we know from JosephuS, that 
it was quite common in Jerusalem to have all public 
advertisements written in this manner. According to 
the evangelists, Jesus had to bear his cross ; and we 
know from other resources of information, that this was 
the constant practice of these times. According to the 
evangelists, uie body of Jesus was ffiven up to be bu- 
ried at the request of friends. We Know that, unless 
the criminal was infamous, this was the law or the 
eustoiD with all Roman governors. ' 

These, and a few more particulars of the same kind, 
occur within the compass of a single page of the evan- 
gelical history. The circumstantial manner of the his* 
tory affords a presumption in its favour, antecedent to 
all examination into the truth of the circumstances 
themselves. But it makes a strong addition to the 
evidence, when we find, that in all the subordinate parts 
of the main story, the evangelists maintain so great a 
consistency with the testimony of Other authors, and 
with all we can collect from other sources of informa- 
tion, as to the manners and institutions of that period. 
It is difficult to conceive, in the first instance, how the 
inventor of a fabricated story would hazard such a num- 
ber of circumstances, each of them supplying a point 
of comparison with other authors, and giving to the in- 
quirer an additional chance of detecting the imposition. 
And it is still more difficult to believe, that truth should 
have been so artfully blended with falsehood in the 
composition of this narrative, particularly as we per- 
ceive nothing like a forced introduction, of any bne cir- 
cumstance." There appears to be nothing out of place, 
nothing thrust in with the view of imparting an air of 
probability to the history. The circumstance upon 
which we bring the evangelists into comparison with 
profane authors, is often not intimated in a direct form, 
but in the form of a slight or distant allusion. There 
is not the most reiAote appearance of its being fetched 
or sought for. It is brought in accidentally, and flows 
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in the most natural, and ondeaigned manner oat of the 
progress of the narratiYe. 

llie ciroumstancef that none of the gospel writers 
are inconsiBtent with one anothe^f falls better under a 
different branch of the argument. It is enough for our 
present purpose, that there is no single writer incon- 
sistent with himself. It often happens, that falsehood 
earries its own refutation alouff with it; and ^at, 
through the artful disuses which are employed in the 
construction of a fabricated storjr, we can ouen detect 
a flaw or a contradiction, which condemns the authority 
of the whole narrative. Now, every single piece of 
the New Testament wants this mark or character of 
felsehood. The different parts are found to sustain, 
and harmonize, and flow out of each other. Each has 
at least the merit of being a consistent narrative. For 
any thing we see upon the face of it, it may be trae, 
and a fuHher hearing must be ffiven before we can be 
Justified in rejecting it as the tue of an impostor. 

There is another mark of falsehood which each of 
the gospel narratives appear to be exempted from. 
There is little or no parading about their own integrity. 
We can collect their pretensions to credit from the his« 
tory itself, but we see no anxious display of these pre- 
tensions. We cannot fail to perceive the force of that 
aignment which is derived ftom the publicly of the 
Christian miracles, and the very minute and scrupulous 
examination which they had to sustain from the ruleie 
and official men of Judea. But this publicity, and 
these examinations, axe simply recorded by tiie evan- 
gelists. There is no boastral reference to these cir- 
cumstances, and no ostentatious display of the advan- 
ta^ which they give to the Christian argument. They 
bnng their story forward in the shape of a direct and 
unincumbered narrative, and deliver diemselves with 
that simplicity and unembarrassed confidence, which 
nothing but their consciousness of truth, and the per- 
fect feeling of their own strong and consistency, ean 
account for. They do not wnte as if their object was 
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to carry a point that was at all doubtful or suspiciooB. 
It is simply to transmit to the men of other times, and 
of other countries, a memorial of the. events which led 
to the establishment of the Christian reli^on in the 
world. In the prosecution of their narratire, we chal-. 
lenge the most refined judge of the human character to 
point out a single symptom of diffidence in the truth 
of their own story, or of art to cloak this diffidence from 
the notice of the most severe and vigilant observers, 
llie manner of the New Testament writers does not 
carry in it the slightest idea of its being an assumed 
manner. It is ^uite natural, quite unguarded, and free 
of all apprehension that their story is to meet with any 
discredit or contradiction from any of those numerous 
readers who had it fully in their power to verify or to 
expose it. We see no expedient made use of to obtain 
or to conciliate the acquiescence of their readers. They 
appear to feel as if they did not need it. They deliver 
what they have to say in a round and unvarnished 
manner ; nor is it in general accompanied with any of 
those strong asseverations hy which ^n impostor so 
often attempts to practise upon the creduli^ of his 
victims. 

In tiie simple narrative of the evangelists, they be- 
tray no feeling of wonder at the extraordinary^ nature 
of the events which they record, and no consciousness 
that what they are announcing is to excite any wonder 
among their readers. This appears to us to be a very 
strong circumstance. Had it been the newly-broached 
tale of an impostor, he would, in all likelihood, have 
feigned astonishment himself, or at least have laid his 
account with the doubt and astonishment of those to 
whom it was addressed. When a person tells a won- 
derful story to a company who are totally unacquainted 
with it, he must be sensible, not merely of the surprise 
which is excited in the minds of the hearers, but of a 
corresponding sympathy in his own mind with the feeU 
in jpB of those who listen to him. He lays his account 
with the wonder, if not the incredulity, of his hearers ; 
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and this distinctly appears in the tenns with which he 
delivers his story, and the manner ^in which he intro- 
duces it. It makes a wide difference, if, on the other 
hand, he tells the same story to a company who haye 
long been apprized of the chief circomstances, but who 
listen to him for the mere purpose of obtaining a more 
distinct and particular narratiye. Now, in as far as 
we can collect from the manner of the evangelists, they 
stand in this last predicament. They do not write as 
if they were imposing a novelty upon their readers. 
In the language of Luke, they write for the sake of 
'giving more distinct information ; and that the readers 
might know the certainty of those things wherein they 
had been instructed. In the prosecution of this task, 
they deliver themselves with the most familiar and 
unembarrassed simplicity. They do not appear to an- 
ticipate the surprise of their readers, or to be at all 
aware that the marvellous nature of their story is to 
be any obstacle to its credit or reception in the neigh- 
bourhood. At the first performance of our Saviour's 
miracles, there was a strong and a widely spread sen- 
sation over the whole country. His fame went abroad^ 
and all people were amazed. This is quite natural ; and 
the circumstance of no surprise being either felt or an- 
ticipated by the evanffclists, ill the writing of their his- 
tory, can best be accounted for by the truth of the his- 
tory itself, that the experience of years had blunted the 
edge of novelty, and rendered miracles familiar, not 
only to them, but to all the people to whom they ad- 
dressed themselves. 

What appears to us a most striking internal evidence 
for the truth of the ffospel, is that penect unity of mind 
and of purpose which is ascribed to our Saviour. Had 
he been an impostor, he could not have foreseen all the 
fluctuations of his history, and yet no expression of 
surprise is recorded to have escaped from him. No 
event appears to have caught him unprepared.^ We 
see no shifting of doctrine or sentiment, with a view to 
accommodate to new or unexpected circumstances. 
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His parables and warnings to bis disciples give suA- 
oient intimation that he laid his account with all those 
events which appeared to his unenlightened friends to 
be so untoward and so unpromising. In every ex- 
planation of his objects, we see the perfect consistency 
of a mind before whose prophetic eye all futurity lay 
open ; and when the erents of this futurity came roundf, 
ibe met them, not as chances that were unforeseen, but 
as certainties which he had provided for. This eon- 
sisteocy of his views is supported through all the va* 
nations of his history, and it stands finely contrasted 
in the lecord of the evangelists, with the misconcep- 
tions, the surprises, the disappointments of his follow- 
ers* The gradual progress of their minds from the 
splendid imticipatiooA of earthly grandeur to a full ao- 
quiescenpe in the doctrine of a crumfied Saviour, throws 
a strong light on the perfect unity of purpose and of 
conception which animated his, and which can only be 
account^ for by the inspiration that filled and enlight- 
ened it/ It mar have been possible enoii&rh to describe 
a wdl-sustained example of this contrast from an actual 
hi^ry before us. It is difficult, however, to conceive 
'low it could be sustained so well, and in a manner so 
apparently artless, by means of invention, and particu- 
larly when the inventors made their own errors and 
their own ignorance form part of the fabrication. 



CHAPTER IV. 

On the TuHmonyofthe Original JVitnuaea to the Thah 
of the Gospel Narrative, 

in. Therb was nothing in the situation of the New 
Testament writers which leads us to perceive that th^ 
had any possible inducement for publishing a falsehoodf. 

We,bave not to allege the mere testimony of the 
Christian writers, for the danger to which the profes- 
AioB of Christianity exposed dl its adherents at that 
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period. We have the testimony of Tacitus to this ef- 
fect* We have innumerable illusions, or express inti- 
mations, of the same circumstance in the Roman his- 
torians. The treatment and persecution of the Chris- 
tians make a principal figure in the affairs of the empire ; 
and there is no point better established in ancient his- 
tory, than that the bare circumstance of bein? a Chris- 
tian brought many to the punishment of death, ?0A. 
exposed ^1 to the danger of a suffering the most ap- 
palling and repulsive to the feelings of our nature. 

It is not difficult to perceive why the Roman govern- 
ment; in its treatment of Christians, departed trom its 
usual principles of toleration. We know it to have 
been their uniform practice to allow every indulgence 
to the religious belief of those different countries in 
which they established themselves. The truth is, that 
such an indulgence demanded of them ho exertion of 
moderation or principle. It was quite consonant with 
the spiri;t of paganism. A different country wor- 
shipped different gods, but it was a general principle 
of paganism, that each country had its gods, to which 
the inhabitants of that country owed their peculidr 
homage and veneration. In this way there was no in- 
terference between the different religions which pre- 
vailed in the world. It fell in with the policy of the 
Roman government to allow the fullest toleration to 
other religions, and it demanded no sacrifice of prin- 
ciple. It was even a dictate of principle with them to 
respect the gods of other countries ; and the violation 
of a religion different from their own, seems to have 
been felt, not merely fts a departure from policy or jus- 
tice, but to be viewed with the same sentiment of hor- 
ror which is annexed to blasphemy or sacrilege. So 
long as we were under paganism, the truth ot one re- 
ligion did not involve in it the falsehood or rejection 
01 smother. In respecting the religion of another coun- 
try, we did not abandon our own ; nor did it follow, 
tiiat the inhabitants of that other country annexed any 
contempt or discredit to the religioii in which we had 
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been educated. In thifi mutual reverence for the reli- 
gi<Mi of each other, no principle was departed from, and 
no object of veneration abandoned. It did not involve 
in it die denial or relinquishment of our own gods, but 
only the addition of so many more gods to our catsi- 
loffue. 

In this reapect, however, the Jews stood distinguish- 
ing from every other people within the limits of the 
Roman empire. Their religious belief carried in it 
something more than attachment to their own svstem. 
It carried in it the contempt and detestation of every 
other. Yet, in spite of this circumstance, their reli- 
gion was protected by the mild and equitable toleration 
of the Roman government. The truth is, that there 
was nothing in the habits or character of the Jews 
which was calculated to give much disturbance to the 
establishments of other countries. Though, they ad- 
mitted converts from other nations, yet their spirit of 
proselytism was far from being of that active or ad ven- 
Carous kind, which could alarm the Roman government 
for the safety of any existing institutions. Their high 
and exclusive veneration for their own system gave an 
nnsocial disdain to the Jewish character, which was 
not at all inviting to foreigners ; but still, as it led to 
nothing .mischievous in point of effect, it seems to have 
been overlooked hy the Roman government as a piece 
of impotent vanity. 

But the case was widely different with the Christian 
system. It did not confine itself to the denial or re- 
jection of every other system. It was for imposing its 
own exclusive authority over the consciences of all, 
and for detaching as many as it could from their alle- 
giance to the religion of their own country. It carried 
on its forehead ^ the offensive jcharacters of a mo- 
nopoly, and not merely excited resentment by the sup- 
posed arrogance of its pretensions, but from the rapidity 
and extent of its innovations, spread an alarm over the 
whole Roman empire for the security of all its estab- 
lishments. Accordingly, at the oommencement of its 
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pTOgress, so long as it was confined to Judea and the 
inlmediate lieighbonrhood, it seems to have been in 
perfect safety from the persecution of the Roman go- 
Yemment. It was at first looked upon as a mere m(Mi- 
fication of Judaism, and that the first Christians dif- 
fered from the rest of their countrymen only in certain 
questions of their own superstition. For a few years 
after the crucifixion of our SaYioar, it seems to ha^e 
excited no alann on the part of the Roman emperors, 
who did not depart from their usual maxims of tolera- 
tion till they began to understand the magnitude of its 
pretensions, and the unlocked for success which attend- 
ed them. 

In the course of a Yery few years after its first pro- 
mulgation, it drew upon it the hostility of the Roman 
goYernment ; and the fact is undoubted, that some of 
Its first teachers, who announced themselYes to he the 
companions of our SaYiour, and the eyewitnesses of 
the remarkable oYonts in his histoiy, suffered martyr- 
dom for their adherence to the religion which the/ 
taught. 

The disposition of the Jews to the religion of Jesus 
was no less hostile; and it manifested itself at a 
still earlier stage of the business. The causes of this 
hostility are obYious to all who are in the slightest de- 
gree couYcrsant with the history of those times. It is 
true, that the Jews did not at all. times possess the 
power of life and death ; nor was it competent for them 
to bring the Christians to execution by the exercise of 
legal authority. Still, howcYer, their powers of mis- 
chief were considerable. Their wishes had always a 
certain control OYer the measures of the Roman ^o- 
Yemor ; and we know that it was this control which 
was the means of extorting from Pilate the unrighteous 
sentence bY which the Yery first teacher of our reli^n 
was brought to a cruel and ignominious death. Yle 
also know, that under Herod Agrippa the power of life 
and death was Yested in a Jewish soYereign, and that 
this power was actually exerted against the most die- 
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tingnished Christians of that time. Add to this, that 
the Jews had, at all times, the power of inflictingr the 
lesser punishments. They could whip, they could im- 
prison. Besides all this, the Christians had to brave 
the phrensy of ati enraged multitude ; and some of them 
actually suflfered martyrdom in the violencfs of the popu- 
4ar commotions. 

Nothing is more evident than the utter disgrace 
which vfBB annexed by the world at Is^e to the pro- 
fession of Christianity at that period, .l^itus calls, it 
*( tupentiiio eantiabiUs^'*^ and accuses the Christians of 
enmity to mankind. By Epictetus and others, their 
heroism is termed obstinacy, and it was generally treat- 
ed by the Roman governors as the infatuation of a tnise- 
rable and despised people. There was none of that 
glory annexed to it which blazes around the martyr- 
dom of a patriot or a philosopher. That constancy 
which, in another case, would have made them illus- 
trious, was held to be a contemptible folly, which only 
exposed them to the derision and insolence of the mul- 
tkude. A name and a reputation in the world might 
sustain the dying moments of Socrates or Regulus ; 
but what earthly principles can account for the intre- 
pidity of those poor and miserable outcasts, who con- 
signed themselves to a voluntary martyrdom in the 
cause of their religion ? 

Having premised these observations, we ofter the 
following alternative to the mind of every candid in- 
quirer. The first Christians either delivered a sincere 
testimony, or they imposed a story upon the world 
which they knew to be a fabrication. 

The persecutions to which the first Christians vo- 
luntarily exposed themselves compel us to adopt the 
first part of the altematiye. It is not to be conceived 
that a man would resign fortune, and character, and 
life, in the assertion of what he knew to be a falsehood. 
Tlie first Christians must have believed their story to 
be true ; and it only remains to prove, that if they be- 
lieved it to be true, it must be true indeed. 
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A voluntary mart^dom must be looked upon as the 
highest possible evidence which it is in the power of 
man to give of his sincerity. The martyrdom of So- 
crates has never been questioned as an undeniable proof 
of the sincere devotion of his mind to the principles of 
that philosopny for which he suffered. The death of 
Archbishop Cranmer will be allowed by all to be a 
decisive evidence of his sincere rejection of what he 
conceived to be the errors of popeiy, and his thorough 
conviction in the truth of the opposite system. When 
the council of Greneva burnt Servetus, no one will ques- 
tion the sincerity of the latter's belief, however much 
he may question the truth of it Now, in all these 
cas^, the proof goes no farther than .to establish the 
sincerity of the martyr's belief. It goes but a little 
way, indeed, in establishing the justness of it. This 
is a different question. A man may be mistaken, thouffh 
he be sincere. His errors, if they are not seen to be 
such, will exercise all the influence and authority of 
truth over him. Martyrs have bled on the opposite 
side& of the question. It is impossible, then, to rest 
on this circumstance as an argument for the truth of 
either system ; but the argument is always deemed in- 
controvertible, in as far as it goes to establish the sin- 
cerity of each of the parties, and that both died in the 
firm conviction of the doctrines which they professed. 

Now, the martyrdom of the first Christians stands 
distinguished from all other examples by this circum- 
stance, that it not merely proves the sincerity of the 
martyr's belief, but it also proves that what he believed 
was true. In other cases of martyrdom, the sufierer, 
when he lays down his life, gives his testimony to the 
truth of an opinion. In the case of the Christians, 
when thev laid down their lives, they gave their testi- 
mony to the truth of a fact of which they affirmed them- 
selves to be the eje and the ear witnesses. The sin- 
cerity of both testimonies is unquestionable ; but it is 
only in the latter case that the tmth of the testimony 
follows as a necessary consequence of its sincerity. 
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An opinion comes under the cognizance of the under- 
stantung, ever liable, as we all know, to error and de- 
lusion. A £Eust comes under the co^izance of the 
senses, which have ever been esteemed as infallible, 
when they give their testimony to such plain, and ob- 
yious, and palpable appearances as those which make 
up the evangelical story. We are still at liberty to 
question the philosophy of Socrates, or the orthodoxy 
of Cranmer and Servetus ; but if we were told by a 
Christian teacher in the solemnity of his dying hour, 
and with the dreadful apparatus of martyrdom before 
him, that he saw Jesus auer he had risen from the dead ; 
that he conversed with him many days ; that he put 
his hand into the print of his sides ; and, in the ardour 
of his joyful conviction, exclaimed, ^* My Lord, and 
my God !" we should feel that there was no truth fn 
the world, did this language and this testimony de- 
ceive us. 

If Christianity be not true, then the first Christians 
must have been mistaken as to the subject of their tes- 
timbny. This supposition is destroyed by the nature 
of the subject. It was not testimony to a doctrine 
which might deceive the understanding. It was some- 
thing more than testimony to a dream, or a trance, or a 
midnight fancy, which miffht deceive the imagination. 
It was testimony to a multitude and a succession of 
palpable facts, which could never have deceived the 
senses, and which preclude all possibility of mistake, 
even though it had been the testimony only of one 
individual. But when, in addition to this, we con- 
sider, that it is the testimony, not of one, but of many in- 
dividuals ; that it is a story repeated in a variety of 
forms, but substantially the same ; that it is the con- 
curring testimony of different eyewitnesses, or the 
companions of eyewitnesses — we may, after this, take 
refuge in the idea of ^falsehood and collusion ; but it is 
not to be admitted, that these eight different writers of 
the New Testament could have all blundered the 
matter with such method, and such uniformity* 
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We know that, in spite of the magnitude of iheir 
sufferings, there are infidels, who^ driven firom the first 
part of Sie alternative, have recurred to the second, and 
have affirmed, that the glory of establishing a new re- 
ligion induced the first Christians to assert, and to 
persist in asserting, what t^ey kiiew to be a falsehood. 
but (though we should be anticipating the last braneh 
of the argument) they forget that we have the con- 
currence of two parties to the truth of Christianity, and 
that it is the conduct only of one of the 'parties which 
can be accounted for by the supposition in question. 
The two parties are the teachers and the taught. The 
former may aspire to the glory of founding a new faith ; 
but what glory did the latter propose to themselves 
£rom being the dupes of an imposition so ruinous to 
every earuly interest, and held in such low and dis- 
graceful estimation by the world at large 1 Abandon 
ue teachers of Christianity to every imputation which 
infidelity, on the rack for conjectures to give plausi- 
bility to its system, can desire, how shall we «cplain 
the concurrence of its disciples ? There may be a 

?lory in leading, but we see no glory in being led. If 
/hnstianity were false, and Paul had the.efirontery to 
appeal to his &ve hundred living witnesses, whom he 
alleges to have seen Christ after ^his resurrection, the 
submissive acquiescence of his disciples remains a 
very inexplicable circumstance. The same Paul, in 
his epistles to the Corinthians^ tells them that some 
of them had the gift of healing, and the power of work- 
ing miracles ; and that the signs of an apostle had been 
wrought among them in wonders and mighty deeds. 
A man aspiring to the glory of an accredited teacher 
would never have committed himself on a subject 
where his falsehood could have been so readily ex- 
posed. And in the veneration with which we know 
nis epistles to have been preserved by the church of 
Corinth, we have not merely the testimony of their 
writer to the truth of the Christian miracles, but the 
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testimony of a whole people, who had no interest in 
being deceiyed. 

Had Christiamty been fiilse, the reputation of its 
fiist teachers lay at the mercy of every individual 
amonsr the numerous proselytes which they had gained 
to their system. It may not be competent for an un- 
lettered peasant to detect the absurdity of a doctrine ; 
but he can at all times lift his testimony against a fact 
said to have happened in his presence, and under the 
observaticm of his senses. Now it so happens, that in 
a number of the epistles, there are allusions to, or ex- 
press intimations of, the miracles that had been wrought 
in the different churches to which these epistles are ad- 
dressed. How comes it, if it be all a fdbncation, that it 
was never exposed ! We know, that some of the disci- 
ples were driven, by the terrors of persecuting violence, 
to resiffn their proression. How should it happen that 
none of them ever attempted to vindicate their apostacy 
by laying open the artifipe and insincerity of their Chris- 
daa teachers ? We may be sure that such a testimony 
would have been highly acceptable to the existing au- 
thorities of that period. The Jews would. have made 
the most of it; and the vigilant and discerning officers 
of the Roman government would not have faildi to turn 
it to account. The mystery would have been exposed 
and laid open, and the curiosity of latter ages would 
have been satisfied as to the wonderful and unaccounta- 
ble steps by which a religion could make such head in 
the T!irorld, though it restM its whole authority on foets, 
the falsdiiood of which was accessible to sdl who were 
at the trouble to inquire about them. But no! We 
hear of no such testimony from the apostates of that 
period. ^ We read of some who, agonized at the refleo- 
lion of their treachery, returned to their first profession, 
and expiated, by martyrdom, the guilt whicn they felt 
tbej had incurred by their dereSction of the truth. 
This furnishes a strong example of the power of con- 
viction, and when we join with it, that it is conviction 
in the integrity of those teachers who appealed to mi- 
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lacles which had been wrought among them, it appears 
to us a testimony in favour of our religion which is 
altogether irresistible. 



CHAPTER V. 

On the Testimony of subsequent Witnesses^ 

IV. Btrr this biinffs us to the last divi^on of the argu- 
ment, viz. thai the leading facts in the history of the 
gospel are corroborated by the testimony of otners. 

Theeridence.we have already brought forward for 
the antiquity of the New Testament, and the yeneratioB 
in which it was held from the esffliest age6 of the 
ehurch, is an implied testimony of all the Christians 
of that period to the truth of the gospel , history. 
By proym^ the authenticity of St. rauPs epistles 
to the Corinthians, we not merely establish his tes- 
timony to the truth of the Christian miracles,— we 
establish the additional testimony of t1;i:e whole church 
of Corinth, who would ney6r have respected these 
epistles, if Paul had yentured upon a falsehood so 
open to detection, as the assertion, that miracles were 
wrought among them. Which not a single individual 
ever witnesse<i. By proving &e authenticity of the 
New Testament at large, we secure, not merely that 
argument, which is founded on the testimony and 
concurrence of its different writers, but also the testi- 
mony of those immense multitudes, who, in distant 
countries, submitted to the New Testament as a rule 
of their faith. The testimony of the teachers, whether 
we take into consideration the subject of that testi- 
mony, or the circumstances under which it was deli- 
veredf is of itself a stronger argument for the truth of 
the gospel history, than can be alleged for the truth 
ot any other history which has been transmitted down 
to us from ancient times. The concurrence of the 
taught carries along with it a host of additional testi- 
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monies, which gives an ividence to the evangelieal 
story, that is altogether unexampled. On a point of 
ordinary history, the testimony of Tacitus is held de- 
cisive, hecause it is not contradicted. The kistory of 
the New Testament is not only not contradicted, but 
confinned by the strongest possible expressions which 
men can give of their acquiescence m its truth; by 
thousands who were either agents or eyewitnesses of 
the transactions recorded, who could not be deceived, 
who had no interest and no glory to gain by support- 
ing a falsehood, and who, by their sufferings in the 
cause of what they professed to be tl^eir belief, gave 
tiie highest evidence that human nature can ^ve ofsin- 
cerity. 

In this circumstance, it may be perceived how much 
the evidence for Christianity goes beyond all ordinary 
historical evidence. A profane historian relates a series 
of events which happen in a particular a^; and we 
count it Well, if it be his own age, and it the history 
which he gives us be the testimony of a contemporary 
author. Another historian succeeds him at the dis- 
tance of years, and, by repeating the same story, gives 
the additional evidence of his testimony to* its truth. 
A third historian perhaps goes over the same ground, 
and lends another confirmation to the history. And it 
is thus, by collecting all the lights which are thinly 
scattered over the tract of ages and of centuries, that 
we obtain all the evidence which can be got, and adl the 
evidence that is generally wished for. 
. Now, there is room for a thousand presumptions, 
which, if admitted, would overturn the whole of this 
evidence. For any thing we know, the first historian 
may have had some interest in disguising the truth, or 
substituting in its place a falsehood, and a ficibrieation. 
True, it has not been contradicted, but they form a 
very small number of men, who feel strongly or par- 
ticularly interested in u question of history. The lite- 
rary and speculative men of that age may have perhaps 
been engaged in other pursuits, or their testmionies 
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may ha^e perished in tha wreck of centuries. The 
second historian may have heen so far removed in 
point of time from the ev^ts of his narratives, that he 
can ihrmsh us, not with an independent, but with a 
derived testimony. He may have have copied his ac- 
Goont from the original historian, and the falsehood 
have come down to us in the shape of an authentic 
and well-attested history. Presumptions may be mul- 
tiplied without end ; yet, in spite of them, mere is a 
natural confidence in the veracity of mai^ which dis- 
poses us to as firm a belief in many of the facts of an- 
cient history, as in the occurrences of the present day. 

The history of the gospel, however, stands distin- 
guished from all other history by the uninterrupted 
nature of its testimony, which carries down its evi- 
, dence, without a chasm, from its earliest promulgation 
to the present day. We do not speak of the superior 
weight and splendour of Its evidences, at the first pub- 
lication of that history, as beinff supported, not merely 
by the testimony of one, but by the concurrence of 
several independent witnesses. We do not speak of 
its subsequent writers, who follow one another in a 
fiur closer and more crowded train, than there is any 
other example of in the history or literature of the worlds 
We speak of the strong, thouffh unwritten testimony 
of its numerous proselytes, who, in the very fact of 
their proselytism, give the strongest possible confir- 
mation to the gospel, and fill up every chasm in the 
recorded evidence of past times. 

In the written testimonies for the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion, Barnabas comes next in order to the first 
promulgators of the evangelical story. He was a con- 
temporaiy of the apostles, and writes a very few years 
after the publication of the pieces which make up the 
New Testament. Clement follows, who was a fellow- 
labourer of Paul, and writes an epistle, in the name of 
the church of Rome, to the church of Corinth. The 
written testimonies follow one another with a closeness 
and a rapidity of which there is no example ; but what 
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we insist on at present, is the unwritten and implied 
testimony of the people who composed these two 
efauTches. There can be no fact better established, 
than that these two churches were planted in the days 
of the apostles, and that the epistles which were re- 
spectiyely addressed to them were held in the utmost 
authority and veneration. There is no doubt that the 
leading facts of the gospel history were familiar to 
them ; that it was in the power of many individuals 
amongst them to verify these facts, either by their own 
personal observation, or by an actual conversation 
widi eyewitnesses ; and that, in particular, it was in 
the power of almost every individual in the church 
of Corinth, either to verify the miracles which St. 
Paul alludes to in his epistle to that church, or to 
detect and expose the imposition, had there been no 
foundation for such an allusion. What do we see in 
all this, but the strongest possible testimony of a whole 
people to the truth pi the Christian miracles t There 
IS nothing like this in common history,— the formation 
of a society, which can only be explained by the his- 
tory of the gospel, and where tlie conduct of every 
individual furnishes a distinct pledge and evidence of 
its truth. And to have a full view of the argument, 
we must reflect, that it is not one, but many societies, 
scattered over the different countries of the world ; that 
the principle upon which each society was formed, was 
ihe divine authority of Christ and his apostles, resting 
upon the recorded miracles of the New Testament; 
that these miracles were .wrought with a publicity, and 
at a nearness of time, which rendered them accessible 
to the inquiries of all, for upwards of half a centunr ; 
that nothing but the power of conviction oould have m- 
duc^ the people of that age to embrace a religion so 
disgraced and so persecuted; that every temptation 
was held out for its disciples to abandon it ; and that 
though some of them, overpowered by the terrors of 
punishment, were driven to apostacy, yet not one of 
them has left us a testimony which can impeach the 
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miracles of Christianity, or the integrity of its first 
teachers. 

It may be observed, that in pursuing the line of con- 
tinuity jrom the days of the apostles, the written testi- 
monies for the truth of the Christian miracles follow 
one another in closer succession than we have any 
other example of in ancient histoi^. But what gives 
such peculiar and unpriecedented evidence to the history 
of the gospel is, that in the concurrence of the multi- 
tudes who embraced it, and in the existence of those 
numerous churches and societies of men who espoused 
the profession of the Christian faith, we cannot but 
perceive, that every small interval of time, between the 
written testimonies of authors is filled up by materials 
80 strong and so firmly cemented, as to present us 
with an unbroken chain of evidence, carrying as much 
authority along with it, as if it had been a diurnal 
record, commencing from the days of the apostles, and 
authenticated through its whdie progress by the testi- 
mony of thousands. 

Every convert to the Christian faith in those days 
gives one additional testimony to the truth, of we 
gospel history. Is he a Gentile ? Tb^ sincerity of his 
testimony is approved by tbe persecutions, the suf- 
ferings, the danger, and often the certain^ of martyr- 
dom, which the profession of Christianity incurred. 
Is he a Jew? The sincerity of his testimony is.ap- 

g roved by all these evidences, and in addition to them 
y this well known fact, that the faith and doctrine of 
Christianity were in the highest degree repugnant to 
the wishes and prejudices of that people. It ought 
never to be forgotten, that in as far as Jews are con- 
cerned, C];iristianity does not owe a single proselyte 
to its doctrines, but to the power and credit of its evi- 
dences, and that Judea was the chief theatre on which 
these evidences were exhibited. It caimot be too often 
repeated, that these evidences rest; not upon arffuments, 
but upon facts ; and that the time, and the place, and 
the circumstances rendered these £aicts accessible to the 
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inquiries of all who chose to be at the trouble of this 
examination. And there can be no doubt that this 
trouble was taken, whether we reflect on the nature gf 
the Christian faith, as being so offensive to the prioe 
and bigotry of the Jawish people, or whether we reflect 
on llie consequences of embracing it, which were deri- 
sion, and hatred, and banishment, and death. We 
may be sure, that a step which involved in it such 
painful sacrifices, would not be entered into upon light 
and insufficient grounds. In the sacrifices they made, the 
Jewish converts gave every evidence of having delivered 
an honest testimony in favour of the Christian miracles ; 
and when we reflect that many of them must have been 
eyewitnesses, and all of them had it in their power to 
verify these miracles by conversation and correspond- 
ence with by-standers, there can be no doubt that it 
was not merely an honest, but a competent testimony. 
There is no fact better established than that many 
thousands among the Jews believed in Je^us and his 
apostles i and we have therefore to allege their con- 
version, as a strong additional confirmation to the 
writtea testimony of the original historians. 

One of the popular objections against the truth of 
the Christian miracles, is the general infidelity of the 
Jewish people. We are convinced, that at the moment 
of proposing this objection, an actual delusion exists 
in the mind of the infidel. In this conception, the 
Jews and the Christians stand opposed to each other. 
In the belief of the latter, he sees nothing but a party 
or an interested testimony, and in the unbelief of the 
former, he sees a whole people perseverin? in their 
ancient faith, and resisting the new faith on the ground 
of its insufficient evidences. He forgets all the while, 
that the testimony of a great many of these Christians 
is in fact the testimony of Jews. He only attends to 
them in their present capacity. He contemplates them 
in the light of Christians, and annexes to them all that 
suspicion and incredulity which are generally annexed 
to the testimony of an interested party. He is awaie 
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of what the J are at present, Christians and defenders of 
Christianity : but he has lost sight of their original 
situation, and is totally unmindful of this circumstance, 
th^ in their transition from Judaism to Christianity, 
they have given him the very evidence he is in quest 
of. Had another thousand of these Jews renounced 
the faith of their ancestors, and embraced the religion 
of Jesus, they would have been equivalent to a thou- 
sand additional testimonies in favour of Christianity, 
and testimonies too of the strongest and most unsus- 

Sicioas kind, that can well be imagined. But this evi- 
ence would make no impression on the mind of an 
infidel, and the stren^h oi it is disguised^ even from 
the eyes of the Christian. These thousand, in the 
moment of their conversion, lose the appellation of 
Jews, and merge into the name and distinction of 
Christians. The Jews, though diminished in number, 
retain the national appellation; and the obstinacy 
with which they persevere in the belief of their ances- 
tors, is still looked upon as the adverse testimony of 
an entire people. So long as one of that people con- 
tinues a Jew, his testimony is looked upon as a serious 
impediment in the way of Christian evidences. But 
the moment he becomes a Christian, bis motives are 
contemplated with distrust. He is one of the obnoxious 
and suspected party. The mind carries a reference 
only to what he is, and not to what he has been. It 
overlooks the change of sentiment, and forgets, that, 
in the renunciation of old habits and old prejudices, 
in defiance to sufieiings and disgrace, in attachment to . 
a religion so repugnant to the pride and bigotry of 
Iheir nation, and above all, in submission to a system 
of doctrines which rested its authority on the mi- 
racles of their own time, and their own remembrance, 
every Jewish convert gives the most decisive testimony 
which man can give for the truth and divinity of our 
religion. 

But why then, says the infidel, did they not all be* 
lieve 1 Had the miracles of the gospel been true, we 
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do not see how human nature could have held oat 
against an evidence so striking and so extraordinary ; 
nor can we at all enter into the obstinacy of that belief 
which is ascribed to the majority of the Jewish people, 
and which led them to shut their eyes affainst a testi- 
mony that no man of common sense could have resisted. 

M!any Christian writers have attempted to resolve 
this difficulty, and to prove that the infidelity of the 
Jews, in spite of the miracles which they saw, is per* 
fecily consistent with the known principles of human 
nature. For this purpose they have enlarged, with 
much force and plausibility, on the strenffth and in- 
veteracy of the Jewish prejudices — on the bewildering 
influence o£ religious bigotry upon the understanding 
of men— on the woful disappointment which Chris- 
tianity offered to the pride ana interest of the nation—- 
on the selfishness of the priesthood — and on the faci- 
lity with which they might turn a blind and &natical 
multitude, who had been trained, by their earliest 
habits, to follow and to revere them. 

In the gospel history itself, we have a very con- 
sistent account at least of the Jewish opposition to the 
claims of our Saviour. We see the aeeply wounded 
pride of a nation, that felt itself disgraced by the loss 
of its independence. We see the arrogance of its pe- 
culiar and exclusive claims to the favour of the Al- 
mighty. We see the anticipation of a great prince, 
who was to deliver them from the power and subjec- 
tion of their enemies. We see their insolent contempt 
for the people of other countries, and the foulest scorn 
that they snould be admitted to an equality with them- 
selves in die honours and benefits of a revelation from 
heaven. We may easily conceive, how much the doc- 
trine of Christ and his apostles was calculated to sail, 
and irritate, and disappoint them; how it must have 
mortified their national vani^; how it must have 
alarmed the jealousy of an artnil and interested priest- 
hood; and now it must have scandalized the jg[reat 
body of the people, by the liberality with which it ad- 
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dressed itself to all men; and to all nations, and raised 
to an elevation with themselve9» those whom the firm- 
est habits and prejudices of their country had led them 
to contemplate under all the disgrace and ignominy of 
outcasts. 

Accordingly, we know, in fact, that bitterness, and 
resentment, and wounded pride lay at the bottom of a 
great deal of the opposition which Christianity ex- 
perienced from the Jewish people. In the New Tes- 
tament history itself, we see repeated examples of their 
outrageous yiolence ; and this is confirmed by the tes- 
timony of many other writers. In the history of the 
m^Lrtyrdom of Folycarp, it is stated, that the Gei^tiles 
and Jews inhabiting Smyrna, in a furious rage, and 
with a loud voice, cried out, " This is the teacher of 
Asia, the father of the Christians, the destroyer of our 
gods', who teaches all men not to sacrifice, nor to 
worship them !" They collected wood, and the dried 
branches of trees for his pile ; and it is added, *< the 
Jews also, according to custom, assisting with the 
greatest forwardness?' It is needless to multiply tes- 
timonies to a point so senerally understood ; as, that 
it was not conviction alone, which lay at the bottom 
of their opposition to the Christians ; that a great deal 
of passion entered into it; and that their numerous 
acts of hostility against the worshippers of Jesus 
carry in them all the marks of fury and resentment. 

^fow we know that the power of passion will often 
carry it very far over the power of conviction. \ye 
know that the strength of conviction is not in propor- 
tion to the quantity of evidence presented^ but to the 
quantity of evidence attended to, and perceived in con- 
sequenoe of that attention. We also know, that at- 
tention is, in a great measure, a voluntary act; and 
that it is often in the power of the mind, both to turn 
away its attention from what would land it in any 
painfal or humiliating conclusion, and to deliver itself 
up exclusively to those arguments which flatter its 
taste and its prejudices. All this lies within the range 
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of familiar and 6veiy*day experience. We all know 
how much it ensures the success of an argui^ent, when 
it gets a favourable hearing. In by far the* greater 
number of instances, the parties in a litigation are not 
merely each attached to their own side of the question ; 
but each confident and believing that theirs is the side 
on which juatice lies. In those contests of opinioo, 
which take place every day between man ana man, 
and particularly if passion and interest have any share 
in the controversy, it is evident to the slightest obser- 
vation, that though it might have been selfishness, in 
the first instance, which gave a peculiar direction tp the 
understanding, yet each of the parties often comes, at 
las^ to entertain a sincere conviction in the truth of his 
own argument. It is not that truth is not one and im- 
mutable. The whole difference lies in the observers ; 
each of them viewing the object through the medium 
of his own prejudices, or cherishing those peculiar 
habits of attention and understanding to which taste 
or inclination had disposed him. 

In addition to all this, we know, that though the 
evidence for a particular truth be so glaring that it 
forces itself upon the understanding, and all the so- 
phistry of passion and interest cannot withstand it; 
yet if this truth be of a very painful and humiliating 
kind, the obstinacy of man will often dispose him to re- 
sist its influence, and in the bitterness of his malignant 
feelings, to carry a hostility against it, and that too in 
proportion to the weight of the argument which may 
oe brought forward in its favour. 

Now, if we take into account the inveteracy of the 
Jewish prejudices, and reflect how unpalatable and 
how mortifying to their pride must have been the doc- 
trine of a cracified Saviour ; we believe that their con- 
duct, in reference to Christianity and its miraculous 
evidences, presents us with nothing anomalous or in- 
explicable, and that it will appear a possible and a 
likely thing to every understanding, that has been 
much cultivated ^in the experience of human affairs, in 
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the nature of mind, and in the science of its character 
and phenomena. 

There is a difficulty, however, in the way of this in- 
Testigation. From the nature of the case, it bears no 
resemblance to any thing else that has either been re- 
corded in history, or has come within the range of our 
own personal observation. There is no other exam- 

Ele of a people called upon to renounce the darling 
dth and principles of their country, and that upon the 
authority of miracles exhibited before them. All the 
experience we have about the operation of prejudice, 
and the {Arverseness of the human temper and under- 
standing, cannot afford a complete solution of the ques- 
tion. In many respects, it is a case sui generis, and 
the only creditable information which we can obtain to 
enlighten us in this inquiry, is through the medium of 
that very testimony upon which the difficulty in ques- 
tion has thrown the suspicion that we want to get 
rid of. 

Let us give all the weight to this argument of which 
it is susceptible, and the following is the precise de- 
gree in which it affects the merits of the controversy. 
When the religion of Jesus was promulgated in Judea, 
its first teachers appealed to miracles wrought by them- 
selves in the face of day, as the evidence of their being 
commissioned by God. Many adopted the new re- 
ligion upon this appeal, and many rejected it. An ar- 
gument in favour of Christianity is derived from the 
conduct of the first. An objection against Christianity 
is derived from the conduct of the second. Now, al- 
lowing that we are not in possession of experience 
enough for estimating, in absolute terms, the strength 
of the ol^ection, we propose the following as a solid 
and uittxceptionable principle, upon which to estimate 
a comparison between the strength of the objection and 
the strength of the argument. We are sure that the 
first would not have embraced Christianity had its mi- 
racles been false; but we are not sure beforehand, 
whether the second would have rejected this religion 
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on the supposition of t^e miracles being true* If ex- 
perience does not enlighten us as to how far the ex- 
hibition of a real miracle would be eflfectual in in- 
ducing men to renounce their old and favourite, opi- 
nions, we can infer nothing decisive from the conduct 
of those who still kept by the Jewish religion. This 
conduct was a matter of uncertainty, and any argument 
which may be extracted from it cannot be depended 
upon. But the case is widely different with that party 
of their nation who were converted from Judaism to 
Christianity. We know that the alleged miracles of 
Christianity were perfectly open to examination. We 
are sure, from our experience of human naturOf that in 
a question so interesting, this examination would be 
given. We know, from the very nature of the minii- 
culous facts, so remote from every thing like what 
would be attempted b^ jugglery, or pretended to b^ 
enthusiasm, that,4f this examination were given, it 
would fix the truth or falsehood of the miracles. The 
truth of these miracles, then, for any thing we know, 
may be consistent with the conduct of the Jewish 
party; but the falsehood of these miracles, from all 
that we do know of human nature, is not consistent 
with the conduct ^ the Christian party. Granting 
that we are not sure whether a miracle would force the 
Jewish nation to renounce their opinions, all that we 
can say of the conduct of the Jewish party is, that we 
are not able to explain it. But there is one thing that 
we are sure of. We are sure, that if the pretensions 
of Christianity be false, it never could have forced any 
part of the Jewish nation to renounce their opinions, 
with its alleged miracles, so open to detection, and its 
doctrines so offensive to every individual. The con- 
duct of the Christian party, then, is not only what we 
are able to explain, but we can say with certainty, that 
it admits of no other explanation than the truth of that 
hypothesis which we contend for. We may not know 
in now far an attachment to existing opinions will pre- 
vail over an argument which is felt to oe true ; bat we 
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me sore, that this attaclmierit will never give way to 
an argrument which is perceived to be false ; and par- 
ticularly when danger, and hatred, and persecution 
are the consequences of embracing it. Hie argument 
for Christianity, from the conduct of the first prose- 
lytes, rests upon the firm ground of experience. The 
objection against it, from the conduct of the unbe- 
lieving Jews, has no experience whatever to rest upon. 

The conduct of the Jews may be considered as a 
solitary iact in the history of the world, not from its 
being an exception to the general principles of human 
nature, but from its being an exhibition of human 
nature in singular circumstances. We have no ex- 
perience to ffuide \^ in our opinion as to the probability 
of his conduct; and nothing, therefore, that can im- 
peach a testimony which all experience in human af- 
fairs leads us to repose in >ds unquestionable. But after 
this testimony is admitted, we may submit to be en- 
lightened by it ; and in the history which it gives us 
of the unbelieving Jews, it furnishes a curious fact as 
to the power of prejudice upon the human mind, and a 
valuable accession to what we before knew of the prin- 
oiples of our nature. It lays before us an exhibition of 
the humalni mind in a situation altogether unexampled, 
and furnishes us with the result of a singular experi* 
ment, if we may so call it, in the history of the spe- 
cies. We offer it as an interesting fact to the moral 
and intellectual philosopher, that a previous attachment 
may sway the mind even against the impression of a 
miracle ; and those who believe not in the historical 
evidence which established the authority of Christ and 
of the apostles, would not believe even though one rose 
from the dead. 

We are inclined to think, that the argument has 
come down to us in the best possible form, and that 
it would have been enfeebled by that very circum- 
stance which the infidel demands as essential to its 
validity. Suppose for a moment that we could give 
him'wliat he wants, that all the priests and people of 

G 
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Jadea were so borne ^HfMm by the resistless evidenets 
of miracles, as by oi\e uniyersal consent to become the 
disciples of the new religion. What interpretation 
might have been given to this unanimous movenient in 
favour of Christianity 1 A very unfavourable one, we 
apprehend, to the authenticity of its evidences. Will 
the infidel say, that he has a higher respect for the cre- 
dibility of those miracles which ushered in the diispen* 
sation of Moses, because they were ethibited in tfie 
face of a whole people, and gained their unexcepted 
submission to ^he laws and the ritual of Judaism I 
This new revolution would have received the same ex- 
planation. We would have heard of its being sanc- 
tioned by their prophecies, of its' ^ein? agreeable to 
their prejudices, of its being supported by the coun- 
tenance and encouragement of their priesthood, and 
that the jugglery of its miracles imposed upon all, be- 
cause all were willing to be deceived by uiem. The 
actual form in which the history has come down, pre^ 
sents us with an argument free of all these exceptions. 
We, in the first instance, behold a number of prose- 
lytes, whose testimony to the facts of Christianity is 
approved of by what they lost and sufifered in the 
maintenance of their faith; and we, in the second in- 
stance, behold a number of enemies, eager, vigilant, 
and exasperated at the progress of the new religion, 
who have not questioned the authenticity of our histo- 
ries, and whose silence, as to the public and widely- 
talked of miracles of Christ and his apostles, we have 
a right to interpret into the most triumphant of all tes- 
timonies. 

The same process of reasoning is applicable to the 
case of the Gentiles. Many adopted the new religion, 
and many rejected it. We may not be sure, if we can 
give an adequate explanation of the conduct of the lat» 
ter on the supposition that the evidences are true ; but 
we are perfectly sure that we can give no adequate ex- 
planation of the conduct of the former on the supposi- 
tion that the evidences are false. For any thing we 
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IcnoWf it is possible that the one party may have ad- 
hered to their former prejudices, in opposition to all 
the force and urgency of argument which even an au« 
thentic miracle carries along with it. But we know 
that it is not possible that the othei party should re- 
noonce these prejudices, and that too in the face of 
danger and persecution, unless the miracles had been 
authentic. So great is the difference between the 
st^ngth of the argument and the strength of the ob- 
jection, that we count it fortunate for the merits of the 
cause that the conversions to Christianity were partial. 
We, in this way, secure all the support which is de* 
rived from the inexplicable &ct ot the silence of its 
enemies, inexplicable on every supposition but the un- 
deniable evidence and certainty ot the miracles. Had 
the Roman empire made a unanimous movement to the 
new religion, and all the authorities of the state lent 
their concurrence to it, there would have been a suspi- 
cion annexed to the whol^ history of the gospel which 
cannot at present apply to it ; and from the collision of 
the opposite parties the truth has come down to us in 
a far more unquestionable form than if no such colli- 
sion had been excited. 

Tlie silence of heathen and Jewish writers of that 
period abont the miracles of Christianity has been 
much insisted upon by the enemies of our reli^on ; 
and has even excited something like a painful suspicion 
in the breasts of those who are attached to its cause. 
Certain it is that no ancient facts have come down to 
us supported by a greater (j^uantity^ of historical evi- 
dence, and better accompanied with all the circum- 
stances which can confer credibility on that evidence. 
When we demand the testimony of Tacitils to the 
Christian miracles, we forget all the while that we can 
allege a multitude of much more decisive testimonies ; 
no less than eight contemporary authors, and a train of 
succeeding wnters who follow one another with a 
closeness and a rapidity of which there is no example 
in any other department of ancient history. We mr- 
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get that the authenticity of these difTerent writers, and 
tiieir pretensions to credit, are founded on considera* 
tions perfectly the same in kind, though much stron^r 
in degree, than what have heen employed to establish 
the testimony of the most esteemed historians of former 
ages. For the history of the gospel we behold a series 
of testimonies, more continuous, and more firmly sus-; 
tained, than there is any other esample of in the whole 
compass of erudition. And to refuse this evidence is 
a proof that in this investigation there is an aptitude in 
the human mind to abandon all ordinary principles, 
and to be carried away by the delpsions which we 
have already insisted on. 

But let us try the effect of that testimony which our 
antagonists demand. Tatitus has actually attested 
' the existence of Jesus Christ ; the reality of stck a 
personage ; his public execution under the administra- 
tion of Pontius Pilate ; the temporary check which this 
gave to the progress of his religion ; its revival a short 
time after his death; its progress over the land of Ju* 
dea, and to Rome itself, the metropolis of the empire ;— 
all this we have in a Roman historian ; and, in opposi- 
tion to all established reasoning upon these subjects^ 
it is by some more firmly confided in upon hisi testi- 
mony, than upon the numerous and concurring testimo- 
nies of nearer and contemporary writers. But, be this 
as It may, let us suppose that Tacitus had thrown one 
particular more into his testimony, and that his sen- 
tence had run thus : '^ They had their denomination 
from Christus, who, in the reign of Tiberius, was put 
to death as a criminal by the procurator Pontius Pilate, 
ctnd who rose from the dead on the third day after hia 
execution, and ascended into heaiven,^^ Does it not strike 
everybody that however true the last piece of infor- 
mation may be, and however well established by its 
proper historians, this is not the place where we can 
expect to find it ? If Tacitus did not believe the re- 
surrection of our Saviour (which is probably the case, 
as he never, in all likelihood, paid any attention to the 
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eTidence of a faith which he was led to regard, from 
the oatset, as a pernicious superstition, and a mere mo- 
dification of Judaism), it is not to be supposed that 
such an assertion coul4^ ever have been made by him. 
If Tacitus did believe the resurrection of our Saviour, 
he gives us an example of what appears not to have 
been unconomon in these ages-— he gives us an exam- 
ple of a man adhering to that igrstem which interest 
'imd education recommended, in opposition to the evi- 
dence of a miracle which he admitted to be true. Still, 
even on this supposition, it is the most unlikely thing 
in the world that he would have admitted the fact of 
our Saviour's resurrection into his history. It is most 
improbable that a testimony of this kind would have 
been given, even though the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
be admitted ; and, therefore, the want of this testimony 
carries in it no argument that the resurrection is a false- 
hood. If, however, in opposition to all probability, 
this testimony had been ^ven, it would have been ap- 
pealed to as a most striking confirmation of the mam 
fact of the evangelical history. It would have figured 
away in all our elementary treatises, and been referred 
to as a master argument in every exposition of the evi- 
dences of Christianity. Infidels would have been chal- 
lenged to believe in it on the strength of their own fa- 
vourite evidence ; the evidence of a classical historian ; 
and must have been at a loss how to dispose of this 
fiict when they saw an unbiassed heathen giving his 
round and unqualified testimony ia its favour. 

Let us now carry the supposition a step farther. Let 
US conceive that Tacitus not only believed the fact, and 
gave his testimony to it, but that he believed it so far 
as to become a Christian: Is his testimony to be re- 
fused because he gives this evidence of its sincerity 1 
Tacitus asserting me fact and remaining a heathen, is 
not so strong an argument for the truth of our Saviour's 
xesurrection, as Tapitus asserting the fact and becom- 
ing a Christian in Consequence of it. Yet the moment 
that this transition is made--a transition by which, in 

q2 
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point of fact, his testimony becomes stronger— in point 
of impression it becomes less; and, by a delusion, 
common to the infidel and the believer, the argument 
is held to be weakened by the very circumstance which 
imparts greatCer force to it. The elegant and aoconw 
plished scholar becomes a believer. The truth, ibB 
novelty, the importance of this new subject withdraw 
him from every other pursuit. He shares in the com- 
mon en^usiasm of th€i cause, and gives all his talents 
and eloquence to the support of it. Instead of the Ro- 
man historian, Tabitus comes down to posterity in the 
shape of a Christian father,. and the high authority of 
his name is lost in a crowd of similar testimonies. 

A direct testimony to the miracles of the New Tea- 
lament, from the mouth of a heathen, is not to be ex- 
pected. We cannot satisfy this demand of the infidel ; 
but we can give him a host of much stron^r testimo- 
nies than he is in quest of—- the testimonies of those 
men who were heathens, and who embraced a hazard- 
ous and a disgraceful profession, under a deep convic- 
tion of those facts to which they gave their testimony. 
** 0, but you now land us in the testimony of Chris- 
tians !" TTiis is very true ; but it is the very fact of 
tiiieir being Christians in which the strength of the ar- 
gument lies : and in each of the numerous fiaithers of 
3ie Christian church, we see a stronger testimony than 
the required testimony of the heathen Tacitus. We 
see men who, if they had not been Christians, would 
have risen to as high an eminence as Tacitus in the 
literature of the times ; and whose direct testimonies 
to the gospel history would, in that case, have been 
most impressive, even to the mind of an infidel. And 
are these testimonies to be less impressive because 
they were preceded by conviction, and sealed by mar- 
Qrrdom t 

Yet though, from the nature of the case, no direct 
testimony to the Christian miracles from a heathen can 
be looked for, there are heathen testimonies which form 
an important accession to the Christian argument. 
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Such are the testimonies to the state of Judea ; the tes- 
timonies to those numerous particulars in government 
and customs which are so often alluded to m the New 
Testament, and giye it the air of an authentic history ; 
and above all, the testimonies to the sufferinffS of the 
primitiye Christians, from which we learn, through a 
channel clear of every suspicion, that Christianttj, a 
letigion of fiicts, was the ohjeet of persecution at a 
time when eyewitnesses taught and eyewitnesses most 
have bled for it. 

The silence of Jewish and heathen writers, when the 
tme interpretation is given to it, is all on the side of 
the Christian argument. Even though the miracles of 
the gospel had been believed to be true, it is most 
unlikely that the enemies of the Christian religion 
would have given their testimony to them ; and the ab- 
sence of this testimony is no impeachment therefore 
upon the reality of these miracles. But if the miracles 
of the gospel had 'been believed to be false, it is most 
likely that this falsehood would have been asserted by 
the Jews and heathens of that period ; and the circum- 
stance of no such assertion having been given, is a 
strong argument for the reality of these miracles. 
Their silence in not asserting the miracles is perfectly 
consistent with their truth ; but their silence in not de- 
nying them, is not at all consistent with their false- 
hood. The entire silence of Josephus upon the sub- 
ject of Christianity, though he wrote af%er the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and sives us the history of that pe- 
riod in which Christ ana his aposties lived, is certainly 
a very striking circumstance* The sudden progress of 
Christianity at that time, and the fame of its miracles 
(if not the miracles themselves), form an important 
part of the Jewish history. How came Josephus to 
abstain from every particular respecting it 1 WUI you 
reverse every principle of criticism, and make the si- 
lence of Josephus cany it over the positive testimony 
of the many historical documents which have come 
down to us f If you refuse every Christian testimonT 
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Upon the sabject, you will not refuse the testimony of 
l^itufi, who asserts, that this religion spread over Ju- 
dea, and reached the city of Rome, and was looke4 
upon as an evil of such importance, that it became the 
ODJect of an authorized persecution by the Roman go- 
yemment ; and all this several years before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and before Josephus composed hiis 
history. Whatever opinion may be formed as to the 
truth of* Christianity, certain it is, that its progress 
constituted an object of sufficient magnitude to com- 
pel the attention of any historian who undertook the af- 
fairs of that period. How then shall we account for 
the scrupulous and determined exclusion of it from the 
history of Josephus.? Had its miracles been false, 
this Jewish historian would gladly have exposed them. 
But its miracles were true, and silence was the only 
refuge of an antagonist, and his wisest policy. 

But though we gather no direct testimony from Jo- 
sephus, yet his history furnishes us with nam satisfy- 
ing additions to the Christian argument, tn the de- 
taSs of policy and manners, he coincides in the main 
with the writers of the New Testament; and these 
coincidences are so numerous, and have so undesigned 
an appearance, as to impress on ever^ person, who 
is at the trouble of making the comparison, the truth 
of the evangelical story. 

If we are to look for direct testimonies to the mira- 
cles of the New Testament, we must look to that 
auarter where alone it would be reasonable to expect 
lem, — ^to the writings of the Christian fathers, men 
who were not Jews of heathens at the moment of re- 
cording their testimony ; but who had been Jews or 
heathens, and who, in tiieir transition to the ultimate 
state of Christians, give a stronger evidence of in- 
tegrity, than if they had believed tiiese miracles, and 
persisted in a cowardly adherence to the safest pro- 
fession. 

We do not undertake to satisfy every demand of the 
infidel* We think we do enough, if we prove that the 
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thing demanded is most unlikely, even though the mi- 
racles should be true ; and therefore that the want of it 
carries no argument against the truth of the miracles^ 
But we do still more than this, if we prove that the 
testimonies which we actually possess are much 
stronger than the testimonies he is in quest of. And 
who can doubt this, when he reflects, &at the true way 
of putting the case between the testimony of the Chris- 
tian £%ther, which we do have, and the testimony of 
Tacitus, which we do not have, is that the latter would 
be an assertion not followed up by that conduct which 
would have been the best evidence of its sincerity ; 
whereas the former is an assertioa substantiated by the 
whole life, and by the decisive ^t of the old profes* 
sion having been renounced, and the new profession 
entered into~-a change where disgrace, and danger, 
and martyrdom were the consequences % 

Let us, therefore, etter into an examination of these 
testimonies. 

This subject has been in part anticipated, when we 
treated of the authenticity of the books of the New 
Testament. We have quotations and references to 
those books from five apostolic fathers, the companions 
of the original writers. We have their testimonies 
sustained and extended by their immediate succes- 
sors; and as we pursue .Uie crowded series of testi- 
monies downwards, they become so numerous and 
so explicit as to leave no doubt on the mind of the 
inquirers, that the different books of the New Tes- 
tament are the publications of the authors whose itames 
they bear ; and were received by the Christian world 
as books of authority from the first period of their 
appearance. 

Now, every sentence in a Christian father, expres- 
sive of respect for a book in the New Testament, is also 
expressive of his faith in its contents. It is equiva- 
lent to his testimony for the miracles recorded in it. In 
the language of the law, it is an act by which he ho- 
mologates the record, and superinduces his own testi- 
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moiiy to that ofthe original writers. It would be rain 
to attempt speaking of all these testimonies. It cost 
the assiduous Lardner many years to collect them. 
They are exhibited in his Credibility of the New Tes- 
tament; and in the multitude of them, we see a power 
and a variety of evidence for the Christian ipiracles 
which is qmte unequalled in the whole compass of an- 
cient history. 

But in addition to these testimonies, in the gross^ for 
the truth of the evangelical history, have we no disUnct 
testimonies to the individual facts which compose it ? 
We have no doubt of the fact, that Barnabas was ac- 
quainted with the gospel by Matthew, and that be sub- 
scribed to all the information contained in that history. 
This is a most valuable testimony from a cohtemporary 
writer ; and a testimony which embraces all the mira- 
cles narrated by ^e evangelist. But, in addition to 
this, we should like if Barnabas, upon his Own per- 
sonal conviction, 6ould assert the reality of any of these 
miracles. It would be multiplying the original testi- 
monies ; for he was a compamon and a fellow-labourer 
of the apostles. We should have been delighted, if| 
in the course of our researches into the literature of past 
times, we had met witii an authentic record, written by 
one of the five hundred that are said to have seen our 
Saviour after his resurrection, and adding his own nar- 
rative of this event to the narratives that have already 
come down tp us. Nqw, is any thing of this kind to 
be met with in ecclesiastical antiquity ? How much of 
this kind of evidence are we in actual possession of? 
and if we have not enough to satisfy our keen appetite 
for evidence on a question of such magnitude, how is 
the want of it to be accounted for ? 

Let it be observed, then, that of the twenty-seven 
books which make up the New Testament, five are 
narrative or historical, viz. the four gospels, and the 
Acts of the Apostles, whi^h relate to the life and mi- 
racles of our Saviour, and the progress of his r^igion 
through the world, for a good many years after his as- 
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cension into heay^n. All the rest, with the exception 
of the Revelation of St. John, are doctrinal or admoni- 
tory ; and their main object is to explain the principles 
of the new religion, or to impress it^ duties upon tiie 
numerous proselytes who had even at that early pe- 
riod been ^ned over to the profession of Christianity, 

Besides what we have in the New Testament, no 
other professed narrative of the miracles of Christianity 
has come down to us, bearing the marks of an authen- 
tic composition by any apostle, or any contemporary of 
the apostles. Now- to those who regret this circum- 
stance, we beg leave to submit the following observa- 
tions. Suppose that one other narrative of the life and 
miracles of our Saviour had been composed, and to 
grtve all the value to this additional testimony of which 
It is susceptible, let us suppose it to be th^ work of an 
apostle, by this last circumstance, we secure to its 
uttermost extent the advantage of an original testimony, 
the' testimony of another eyewitness, and constant 
companion of our Saviour. Now, we ask, what would 
have been the fate of this performance ? It would have 
been incorporated into the New Testament along with 
the other gospels. It may have been the gospel ac- 
cording to Pnilip. It may have been the ffospel ac- 
cording to Bartholomew. At all events, the whole 
amount of the advantage would have been the substi- 
tution of five gospels instead of four, and this addition, 
the want of which is so much complained of, would 
scarcely have been felt by the Chnstian, or ac^ow- 
led^ed by the infidel, to strengthen the evidence of 
which we are already in possession. 

But to vary the supposition, let us suppose that the 
narrative wanted, instead of being theworK of an apos- 
tle, had been the work of some other contemporary, 
who writes upon his own original knowledge of ^e 
subject, but was not so closely associated with Christ, 
or his immediate disciples^ as to have his history ad- 
mitted into the canonical Scriptures. Had this history 
been preserved, it would have been transmitted to us 
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in a separate state; it would have stood oat from 
among tnat collection of writings which passes under 
the general name of the New Testament, and the ad- * 
ditional evidence thus afforded would have come down 
in the form most satisfactory to those with whom we 
are maintaining our present argument. Yet though, in 
point of form, uie testimony might be more satisfactory ; 
inpoint of fact it wouldbe less so. {t is the testi>- 
mony of a less competent witness— a witness who, in 
the judgment of his contemporaries, wanted those ac- 
complishments which entitled him to a place in the 
New Testament. There must be some delusion ope- 
rating upon the understanding if we think that a cir- 
cumstance which renders an historian less accredited 
in the eyes of his own age, should render him more ac- 
credited in the eyes of posterity. Had Mark been kept 
out of the New Testament, he would have come down 
to us in that form which would have made his testi- 
mony more impiessive to a superficial inqjiiirer; yet 
there would be no good reason for keeping him out but 
precisely that reason which should renderliis testimony 
less impressive. We do not complain of this anxiety 
for more evidence, and as much of it as possible ; but 
it is right to be told that the evidence we have is of far 
more value than the evidence demanded, and that, in 
the concurrence of four canonical narratives, we see a 
far more effectual argument for the miracles of the New 
Tes^tament, than in any number of those separate and 
extraneous narratives, tha want of which is so much 
felt« and so mueh complained of. 

That the New Testament is not one, but a collection 
of many testimonies, is what has been often said, and 
often acquiesced in. Yet even after th^ argument is 
formally acceded to, its impression is unfelt ; and on 
this subject there is a great and an obstinate delusion, 
which not only confirms the infidel in his disregard to 
Christianity, but even veils the strength of the evi- 
dence from its warmest admirers. 

There is a difference between a mere narrative* and 
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a work of speculation or morality. The latter subjeots 
embrace a wid^r range, admit a greater variety of illus- 
tration, and are quite endless in their application to the 
new cases that occur in the everchanging history o( 
human ajQfairs.^ The subject of a narrative again ad- 
mits of being exhausted. It is limited by the number 
of actual events. True, you may expatiate upon the 
character or importance of these events, but, in so do- 
ing, you drop the office of a pure historian, for that of 
ihe politician, or the moralist, or the divine. The evan- 
edists give us a very chaste and perfect example of 
me pure narrative. They never appear in ^eir own 
persons, or arrest the progress of the history for a sin- 
gle moment by interposing their own wisdom, or their 
own pie^. A gospel is a bare relation of what has 
been said or done ; and it is evident that, after a few 
good compositions of this kind, any, future attempts 
would be superfluous and uncalled for. 

But, in pomt of fact, these attempts were made. It 
is to be supposed th^t, after the singular events of 
oar Saviour's history, the curiosity of me public would 
be awakened, and there would be a demand for wri^ 
ten accounts of such wonderful transactions. These 
written accounts were accordingly brought forwud. 
£Ten in the interval of time between the ascension of 
our Saviour and the publication of the earliest gospel, 
Bach written histories seem to have been frequent* 
^ Many," says St. Luke (and in this he is supported 
by the testimony of subsequent writers), *^ have ^en 
in hand to set forth in order a declaration of these 
things*" Now what has been the fate of all these per- 
formances? Such as might have beisn anticipated. 
They fell int9 disuse and oblivion* . There is no evil 
design ascribed to the authors of them. They may 
Jiaye been written with perfect intefl:rity, and been use- 
iol for a short time, and within a limited circle ; but, 
as was natural, they all gave way to the superior au- 
thority and more complete information of our present 
Qttratives. The demand of the Christian world was 
^^ H 
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withdrawn from the less esteemed to the more esteem- 
ed histories of our Savibur. The former ceased to he 
read, and copies of them would he *no longer transcrib- 
ed or multiplied. We caanot find the testimony we 
are in euest of, not because it was never given, but be- 
cause tne earlv Christians, who were the most compe- 
tent judg^ of that testimony:, did not think it worthy 
of being transmitted to us. 

But, thouffh the number of narratives be necessarily 
limited by ue nature of the subject, there is no such 
limitation upon works of a moral, didactic, or explana- 
tory kind. Many such pieces have come down to us, 
both from the apostles themselves, and from the earlier 
fathers of the church. Now, though the object of 
these compositions is not to deliver any narrative of 
the Christian miracles, they mayperhaps give us some 
oQcasiopal intimation of them. They may proceed upon 
their reality. We may gather, either from incidental 
passaffes, or from the general scop^ of the performance, 
that me miracles of Christ and his jostles were re- 
cognised, and the divinity of our religion acknowledg- 
ed as founded upon these miracles. 

The first piece of the kind with which we meet be- 
sides the writings of the New Testament, is an epistle 
ascribed to Barnabas, and, at all events, the productioa 
of a man who lived in ^e days of the apostles. It 
consists of an exhortation to constancy in the Christian 
profession, a dissuasive from Judaism, and other monl 
instructions. We shall only give a quotation of a 
single clause from this work. ** And he (i, e. our Sa- 
viour) making great signs and prodigies to tiie people 
of the Jews, uiey neither believed nor loved him." 

The next piece in the succession of Christian wri- 
ters is the undoubted epistle of Clement, the bishop 
of Rome, to the church of Corinth, and who, by the 
concurrent voice of all anti<|uity, is the same Clement 
who is mentioned in the epistle to the Philippians, as 
the fellow-labourer of Paul. It is written in the name 
of the church of Rome, and the object of it is to com* 
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pose certain dissensions which had arisen in the church 
of Corinth. It was out of his way to enter into any 
thing like a formal narrative of the miraculous facts 
-which are to be found in .the CYangelical history. The 
subject of his epistle did not lead him to this ; and be- 
sides, the number and authority of the narratives al- 
ready published rendered an attempt of this lund alto- 
gether superfluous. Still, however, though a miracle 
may not be formally announced, it ^lay be brought in 
incidentally, or it may be proceeded upon, or assumed 
as the basis of an argument. We give one or two ex- 
amples of this. In one part of his epistle he illustrates 
the doctrine of our resurrection from the dead by the 
change and progression of natural appearances', and he 
ushers in this iUustration with the following sentence : 
** Let us consider, opy beloved, hov the Lora shows us 
our future resurrection perpetually, of which he made 
the Lord Jesus Christ the first miits, by raising him 
from the dead." This incidental way of bringing in 
the fact of our Lord's resurrection appears to us the 
strongest possible form in which the testimony of Cle- 
ment could have come down to us. It is brought for- 
ward in the most confident and unembarrassed manner. 
He does not stop to confirm this fact by any strong 
asseveration, nor does he carry, in his manner of an- 
nouncing it, the most remote suspicion of its being re- 
sisted by the incredulity of those to whom he is ad- 
dressing himself. It wears tl^e air of an acknowledge 
ed truth ; a thing understood s^nd acquiesced in by ul 
parties in this correspondence. The direct narrative 
of the evangelists give us their original testimony to 
the miracles of the gospel. The artless and indirect 
allusions of the apostolic fathers give us, not merely 
their faith in this testimony, but the faith of the whole 
societies to which they write. They let us see, not 
merely that such a testimony was given, but that such 
a testimony was generally believed, and that too at a 
time when the facts in question lay within the meqiory 
of living, Mritnesses. 
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In another port, speaking of the apoetles^ ClemeAt 
says, that ^* receiving the commandments, and^ being 
filled witJt full certamty by the resurrection of Jesos 
Christ, and confirmed by the word of God, with the 
assurance of the Holy Spirit, they went out announe* 
ing the advent of the kingdom of God." 

it was no object in those days for a Christian writer 
to come over the miracles of the New Testament, with 
the view of lending his formal and explicit testimony 
to them. This testimony had already been completed 
to the satisfaction of the whole Christian world. If 
much additional testimony has not been ^ven, it is 
because it was uot called for. But we ou^ht to see 
that every Christian writer, in the fact of his being a 
Christian, in his expressed reverence for the books of 
the New Testament, and in his numerous allusions to 
1^ leading points of the gospel history, has given as 
satisfying evidence to the truth of the Christian mirar 
cles, as if he had left behind him a copious and dis- 
tinct narrative. 

Of all the miracles of the j^ospel it was to be sup- 
posed that the resurrection of our Saviour would be 
oftenest appealed to ; not as an evidence of his being a 
teacher,— -for that was a point so settled in the mmd 
of every Christian that a written exposition of the ar- 
gument was no longer necessary, — ^but as a motive ta 
constiEincy in the Christian profession, and as the great 
pillar of hope in our own immortality. We accordingly 
meet with the most free and confident allusions to mis 
fact in the early fathers. We meet with five intima- 
tions of this fact in the undoubted epistle of Polycarp 
to the Philippians : a father who had been educated by 
the apostles, and conversed with many who had seen 
Christ. 

It is quite unnecessary to exhibit passages from the 
epistles of Ignatius to the same effect, or to pursue the 
examination downwards through the series of written 
testimonies. It is enough to announce it as a general 
fact that, in the very first age of the Christian churchy 
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the teachers of this religion proceeded as confidently 
upon the reality of Christ's miracles and resurrection, 
in their addresses to the people, as the teachers of the 

{^resent day: or, in other words, that they were as 
ittle afraid of heifig resisted by the incredulity of the 
people at a time when the evidence of the facts was 
accessible to all, and habit and prejudice were against 
them, as we are of being resisted by the incredulity of 
an unlettered multitude who listen to us with all the 
yeneratioB of an hereditaiy faith. 

There are fiv^ apostolic fathers, and a series of 
Christian writers who follow after them in rapid suc- 
cession. To giye an idea to those who are not conver* 
sant in the study of ecclesiastical antiquities, how well 
sustained the chain of testimony is from the first age 
of Christianity, we shall give a passage from a letter 
of Irenens, preserved by Eusebius. We have no less 
than nine compositions, from different authors, which 
fill up the interval between him and Polycarp ; and 
yet this is the way in which he speaks, in his old age, 
of the venerable Polycarp, in a letter to Florinus. ^* I 
saw yott, when I was very young, in the Lower Asia 
with Polycarp. For I better remember the affairs of 
tiiai time than those which have lately happened ; the 
things which we learn in pur childhood Rowing up in 
the soul, and uniting themselves to it. Insomuch that 
I can tell the place in which the blessed Polycarp sat 
and taught, and his going out and coming in, and the 
manner of his life, and the form of his person, and his 
discourses to the people ; and how he related his con- 
versation with John, and others who had seen the 
Lord ; and how he related their sayings, and what he 
had heard from them concerning the Lord, both con- 
cerning his miracles and his doctines, as he had re- 
ceived them from thb eyewitnesses of the Word of Life : 
all which Polycarp related agreeably to the Scriptures* 
Hiese things I then, trough the mercy of God towards 
me, diligently heard and att^ided to, recording them, 
not oa paper, but upon my heart." 
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Now is the time to exhibit to full advantage the ar- 
gturaent whieh the different epistles of the New Testa- 
ment afford. ' They are, in laet, so many distinct and 
additional testimonies. If the testimonies drawn front 
the writings of the Christian fathers are calcakted ta 
make any impression, then the testimonies of these 
epistles, where there is no delusion, and no prejudice 
in the mind of the inquirer, must make a greater im- 
pression. They are more aneient, and were held to be., 
of greater authority by competent judges. They were- 
held sufficient by the men of those days who 'were 
nearer to the sources of evidence; and they ought, 
therefore, to be held sufficieint by us. l^e early per- 
secuted Christians had too great an interest in the 
grounds of their faith, to make a light and superficial 
examination. We may safely commit the decision to 
them; and the decision they have made is, that the 
authors of the different epistles in the New Testament 
were worthier of their confidence, as witnesses of the 
truth, than the authors of those compositions which 
were left out of the collection, and maintain, in our 
eye, the form of a sejmrate testimony. By what un- 
accountable tendency is it, that we feel disposed to r^ 
verse this decision, and to repose more faith in the 
testimony of subsequent smd less esteemed writers ? Is 
there any thing in the confidence given. to Peter and 
Paul by their contemporaries, which renders thepi un- 
worthy of ours 1 or, is the testimony of their writinvB 
less valuable and less impressive, because the ^Chns- 
tians of old have received them as l^e best vouchers 
of their faith ? 

It gives us a far more satisfying impession than 
ever of the truth of our religion, when, m addition te 
several distinct and independent narratives of its his- 
tory, we meet with a number of contemporaneous pro* 
ductions addressed to different societies, and all pro- 
ceeding upon the truth of that history, as an agreed and 
unquestionable point among the difierent parties in thuef 
correspondence. Had i!iat faietcHy been a fid^iicttitioii^ 
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in what manner, we ask, woald it have been followed 
up by the subsequent compositions of those numerous 
agents in the work of deception ? How comes it that 
they have betrayed no symptom of that insecurity 
which it would have been so natural to feel in their 
circumstances ? Through the whole of these epistles, 
we see nothing like the awkward or 'embarrassed air of 
impostors. We see no anxiety either to mend or to 
confirm the history that had already been given. We 
see no contest which they might have be^n called upon, 
to maintain with the incredulity of their converts, as to 
the miracles of the Gospel. We see the most intrepid 
remonstrance against errors of conduct, or discipline, 
or doctrine. This savours strongly of upright and in- 
dependent teachers ; but is it not a most striking cir- 
cumstance, that among> the severe reckonings which 
St. Panl had with som^ of his churches, he was never 
once called upon to school their doubts, or their sus- 
picions, as to the reality of the Christian miracles 1 
This is a point universally ac<^uiesced in ; and, from 
the general strain of these epistles, we collect, not 
mer^y the testimony of their authors, but the unsus^ 
pected testimony of all to whom they addressed them- 
selves. 

And let it never be forgotten, that the Christians 
who composed these churches were in every way well 
qualified to be arbiters in this question. They had' the 
first authorities within their reach. The five hundred 
who, Paul says to them, had seen our Saviour after his 
resurrection, could be sought after ; and, if not to be 
found, Paul would have had his assertion to answer 
for. In some cases, they were the first authorities 
themselves, and had therefore no confirmation to go in 
search of. He appeals to the miracles which hsidbeen 
wrought ampng them, and in this way he commits the 

auestion to their own experience. He asserts this to 
le Gralatians ; and at the very time, too, that he is 
deliyering against them a most severe and irritatin|r in- 
Yeetlve. He intimates the same thing repeated^ to 
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the Corinthians ; and after he had put his honesty to 
so sereie a trisd, does he betray any insecurity as to 
his charaeter and reputation among ^em t So far frcHii 
this, that in arguing the general doctrine of the resur* 
rection from the dead, as the most effectual method of 
securing assent to it, he rests the main part of the ar- 
gument upon their confidence in his fidelity as a wit- 
ness. " 6ut if there be no resurrection from the dead^ 
then is Christ not risen.— -Yea, and we are found false 
witnesses of God, because we have testified of God» 
that he raised up Christ, whom he raised not up, if so 
be that the dead r|se not." Where, we ask, would 
have been the mighty charm of this argument, if Paul's 
fidelity had been questioned ; and' how shall we ac- 
count for the free and intrepid manner in which he ad- 
vances it, if the miracles which he refers to, as wrought 
among them, had been nullities <^ his own inyention % 
For the truth of the gospel history, we can appeal 
to one strong and unbroken series of testimonies from 
the day of the apostles. But the great strength of the 
eTidence lies in that effulgence of testimony, which en- 
lightens this history at its commencement— in the num- 
ber of its original witnessesr-in the distinct and inde- 
pendent records which they left behind them, and in 
the undoubted faith they bore among the numerous so- 
cieties which they instituted. The concurrence of the 
apostolic fathers, and their immediate successors, 
forms a very strong and a very satisfying ar&rument ; 
but let it be further remembered, that out of the ma- 
terials which compose, if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression, the origual charter of our faith, we can se- 
lect a strouffer body of evidence than it is possible to 
form out of ttie whole mass of subsequent testimonies. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Bemarka on the Jirgument from Prophecy, 

VI. Prophecy is another species of eyidenoe ta 
which ChristiaQity professes an abundant claim, and 
^hich can be established on evidence altogether dis^ 
tinct from the testimony of its supporters. Tlie pre- 
diction of what is future may not be delivered in terms 
so clear and intelligfible as the history of what is past ; 
and yet, in its actual fulfilment^ it may leave no aoubt 
on the mind of the inquirer that it was a prediction, 
and that the event in question was in the contemplation' 
of him who uttered it. It may be easy to dispose of 
one isolated prophecy, by ascribing it to accident; but 
when we observe a number of these prophecies, de- 
livered in different ages, and all bearing an application 
to the same events, or the same individual, it is diffi« 
<^alt to resist the impression that they were actuated 
by a knowled^ superior to human. 

The obscurity of the prophetical language has been 
often complained of; but it i»not so often attended to, 
that if the prophecy which foretels an event were as 
clear as the narrative which describes it, it wonld in 
many cases annihilate the argument. Were the history 
of any individual foretold in terms as explicit as it is 
in the power of narrative to make them, it miffht be 
competent for any usurper to set himself forward, and 
in as far as it depended upon his own agency, he might 
realize that history. He has no more to do than to 
take his lesson from the prophecy before him; but 
could it be said that folfilment like this carried in it 
the evidence of any thing divine or miraculous % If the 
prophecy of a Prince aira f^ Saviour, in the Old Testap 
ment, were difierent from what they are, and delivered 
in the precise and intelligible terms of an actual history ; 
then every accomplishment which could be brought 
about by the agency of those who understood the pro- 
phecy, and were anxious for its Verification, is lost to 
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the argument. It would be instantly said that the 
aoents in the transaction took their clue from the pro* 
phecy before theml It is the way, in fact, in which 

- ufidels have attempted to evade the armament as it 
actually stands. In the New Testament an event is 
sometimes said to happen, that it might be fulfilled 
what was spoken by some of the old prophets. If every 
event which enters into the Gospel had been under the 
control of agents merely human, and friends to Chri»> 
tianity, then we might have had reftson to pronounce 
the whole history to be one continued process of artful 
and designed accommodation to the Old Testament 
prophecies. But the truth is, that many of the events 
pointed at i& the Old Testament, so far from being 
brought about by the agency of Christians, were 

' brought about in opposition to their most anxious 
wishes. Some of them were brought about by the 
agency of their most decided enemies ; and some of 
them, such as the dissolution of the Jewish state, and 
the dispersion of its people among all countries, were 
ouite beyond the control of the apostles and their 
lollowers, and were effected by the intervention of a 
seutral paxty, which at the time took no interest in the 
question, and which was a stranger to the prophecy, 
though the unconscious instrument of its fulfilment. 

Lord Boiinbroke has carried the objection so far, 
that he asserts Jesus Christ to have brought about his 
own death by a series of wilful and preconcerted mea- 
sures, merely to give the disciples wno came after him 
the triumph of an appeal to the old prophecies. This 
is ridiculous enough ; but it serves to show with what 
facility an infidel might have evaded the whole argu- 
ment, had these propnecies been free of all that ob- 
scurity which is now so loudly complained of. 

The best fbrm, for the purposes of argument, in 
which a prophecy can be delivered, is to be so obscure, 
as to leave tne event, or rather its main circumstances, 
unintelligible before the fulfilment, and so clear as to 
be intelligible after it. It is easy to conceive that this 
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may be an attainable object ; and it is sayinff mach for 
the argument as it stands, that the happiest illustratiQns 
of this clearness on the one hand, and this obscurity on 
the other, are to be gathered from the actual prophecies 
- of the Old Testament. 

It is not, however, by this part of the argument, that 
we expect to reclaim the enemy of our religion from 
his infidelity; not that the examination would iiot 
satisfy him, but that the examination will not be given. 
What a violence it would be offering to all his antipa- 
thies, were we to land him, at the outset of our discus- 
sions, among the chapters of Daniel or Isaiah ! He has 
too inyeterate a contempt for the Bible. He nauseates 
the whole subject too strongly to be prevailed upon to 
accompany ns to such an exercise. On such a subject 
as thb, there is no contact, no approximation between 
us ; and We therefore leave him with the assertion (an 
assertion which he has no title to pronounce upon, till 
after he has finished the very examination in wnich we 
are most- anxious to enjgage him), that in the numerous 
prophecies of the Old Testament, there is such a multi- 
tude of allusions to the events of the New, as will give 
a strong impression to the miiid of every inquirer, that 
the whole forms one majifnificent series of communicar 
tions between the yisible and the invisible world ; a 
ffreat plan over which the unseen God presides in wis-^ 
dom, and which, be^nning with the first affes of the 
world, is still receiving new developments nom every 
great step in the history of the species. 

It is impossible to give- a complete exposition of this 
argument without an actu^ reterence to the prophe- 
cies themselves ; and this we at present abstain from. 
But it can be conceived, that a prophecy, whan 
first announced, ittay be so obscure as to be un- 
intelligible in many of its circumstances; and yet 
may so far explain itself by its accomplishment, as to 
cany along with it the most decisive evidence <^ its 
being a prophecy. And .the argument may be so &t 
strengthened by the number, and distances and inde- 
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pendeace of the different prophecies, all bearing an 
application to the same individual and the same history, 
as to leave no doubt on the mind of the observer, that 
the events in question were in the actual contemplatioii 
of those who uttered the prediction. If the terms of 
the prophecy were not comprehended, it at least takes 
dSme suspicion of the event being brought about by 
the control or agency of men who were mterested In 
the accomplishment. If the prophecies of the Old 
Testament are just invested in such a decree of ob- 
scurity as is enough to disguise many of the lead- 
ing circumstances nom those who lived before the ful- 
filment,— while they derive from the event an explana^ 
tion satisfying to all who live after it, then, we say, 
the argument for the divinity of the whole is stronger 
than if no such obscurity had existed. In the history 
of the New Testament, we see a natural and consistent 
account of the delusion respecting the Messiah, in which 
tills obscurity has left the Jewish people ; of the strong 
piejudio&s, even of the first disciples ] of the manner in 
which tiiese prejndioes were dissipated, only by the ao- 
oomplisfament ; and of their fi)ial conviction in the im- 
port of these prophecies being at last so strong, that it 
oftep forms their main argument for the divinity of that 
new religion which they were commissioned to pub* 
lish to the world. Now, assunling, what we still pex^ 
sist in asserting, and ask to be tried upon, that an ac^ 
toal compaiison of the prophecies in the Old Testae 
ment, with their alleged fulfilment in the New wil). 
leave a conviction beiiind it, that there is a veal cor- 
respondence between them; we isee, in the great events 
of the new dispensation brought about by the bHnd 
instrumentality of prejudice and opposition, far more 
nnambiffuous characters of the finger of God, than if 
every thing had happened with me full concnnenes 
and anticipation of die different actors in this history* 
There is another essential part of the aigoment, 
which is much strengthened by this obscurity. It is 
necessary to fix the date of the prophecies, or to esta* 
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blish, at l^gtst, that the time of their publication was 
antecedent to the events to which they refer. Now, had 
these prophecies been delivsred in terms so explicit 
as to force the concurrence of the whole Jewiah nation, 
the argument for their anti<juity would not have come 
down m a form as satisfymg as that in which it is 
actaally exhibited. The testimony of the Jews, to the 
date of their sacred writings, would have' been refused 
as an interested testimony. Whereas, to evade the 
amtment as it stands, we must admit a principle! 
which, in no question of ordinary criticism, would be 
suffered for a single moment to mfluence your under- 
standing. We must conceive that two parties, at the 
very time that they were influenced by the strongest 
mutual hostility, combined to support a fabrication ; 
that they hacve not violated this combination ; that the 
numerous writers on both sidce of the question have 
not suffered the slightest hint of diis mysterious com- 
pact to escape them ; and that, though the Jews are 
^led incessantly by the<riumphant tone of the Chris- 
tian appeals to their own prophecies, they have never 
been tempted to let out a secret, which would have 
broudit the argument of &e Christians into disgrace, 
and ^w the world how falsehood and forgery mmgled 
with their pretensions. 

In the nvalry which, from the very commencement 
of our religion, has always obtained between Jews and 
GhristianB, in the mutual animosities of Christian 
sects, in ike vast multiplication of copies of the Scrip- 
tures, in the distant and independent societies which 
were scattered over so many countries, we see the 
most satisfying pledge, both for the integrity of the 
sacred writings, and for the date which all parties 
agree in ascribing to them. We hear of the manv se- 
corities which have been provided in the various forms 
of registrations, and duplicates, and depositories $ but 
neither the wisdom nor the interest of men ever pro- 
rided more effectual checks against forgery and oor> 
niption, than we have in the instance before us. And 

I 
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the argument in particular, for the antecedence of the 
prophecies to the events in the New Testament is so 
well «stahlished hy the* concurrence of the two rival 
parties, that we do not see how it is in the power of 
additional testimony to strengthen it. 

'But neither is it true that the prophecies are deli- 
vered in terms so ohscure as to require a painful ex- 
amination before we can obtain a full perceptioA of 
the argument. Those prophecies which rekte to the 
fate of particular cities, such as Nineveh, and Tyre, 
and Babylon ; those which relate to the issue of par^ 
ticular wars, in which the kings of Israel and Judah 
were engaged ; and some of thosis which relate to the 
future history of the adjoining countries^ are not so 
much veiled by symbolical language as to elude the 
understanding, even of the most negligent observers. 
It is tmey that in these instances, both the prophecy 
and the fulfilment appear to us in the light of a distant 
antiquity. They have accomplished their end. They 
kept alive the faith and worship of successive genera- 
tions. They multiplied the evidences of the true re- 
ligion, and account for a phenomenon in ancient history 
that is otherwise inexplicable, the existence a^id pre- 
servation of oiie solitary monument of pure theism in 
the midst of a corrupt an.d idolatrous world. 

But to descend a little farther. We gather from the 
state of opinions at the time of our Saviour so many 
testimonies to the clearness of the old prophecies. The 
time and the place of our Saviour's appearance .in the 
world, and the triumphant progress, if not the nature 
of his kingdom, were perfectly understood by the 
priests and chief men of judea. We have it from tiie 
testimony of profane authors, that there was, at that 
lime, a general expectation c^ a prince and a prophet 
all over the East. The destruction of Jerusalem was 
another example of the fulfilment of a clear prophecy ; 
and this, added to other predietions uttered by our Sa- 
viour, and which received their accomplishmeat in the 
first generation of the Christian church, would have its 
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use in sustaining the faith of the disciples amidst the 
perplexities of that anxious and distressing period. 

We can even come down to the present day, and 
point to the accomplishment of clear propheeiQS in the 
actual history of the World. The present state of 
Egypt, and the present state of the Jews, are the ex« 
amples which we fix upon. The one is an actual AU- 
filment of a clear prophecy ; the other is also an actual 
fulfilment, and forms in itself the likeliest preparatiou 
for another accomplishment that is yet to come. Nof 
do we conceive, that these clear and literal fulfilments 
exhaust the whole df the argument from prophecy. 
They only form one part of the argument, but a part so 
obvious and irresistible as should invite every lover of 
truth to the examination of the remainder. They 
should secure such a degree of. respect for the subject, 
as to engage the attention, and awaken even in the 
mind of Uie most rapid and superficial observer, a sus- 
picion that there may be something in it. They should 
soften that contempt which repels so many from inves* 
tigating the argument at all; or at all events, they 
render that contempt inexcusable. 

The whole history of the Jews is calculated to al- 
lure the curiosity, and had it not been leagued with the 
defence and illustration of our faith, would have drawn 
the attention of many a philosopher, as the most sin- 
^lar exhibition of human nature that ever was recorded 
m the annals of the world. The most satisfying cause 
of this phenomenon i^ to be looked for in the history 
which describes its origin and progress ; and by de- 
nying the truth of that history, you abandon the only 
explanation which can be given of this wonderful peo- 
ple. It is quite in vain to talk of the immutability of 
Eastern habits, as exemplified in the nations of Asia. 
What other people ever survived the same annihilating 
processes ? We do not talk of conquest, where the 
whole amount of the efieict is in general a change of 
dynasty or of government ; but where the language, 
the habits, the denomination, and above aU, the geo- 
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graphieal position, still remain to keep iip the idefitiiy 
of the people. But in the histoty of the Jews, we see 
a strong indestructible principle, which maintained 
them in a separate form of existence amid changes 
tot no other nation ever survived. We confine our- 
selves to the overcrow of their nation in the first cen- 
tury of OUT epoch, and appeal to the disinterested testi- 
monies of Tacitus and Josephus, if ever the cruelty of 
war devised a process of more terriblei energy for the 
utter extirpation of a name, and a remembrance from 
the world. They have been dispersed among'all coun- 
tries. They have no common tie of locality or govern- 
ment to keep thefb together. All the ordinary princi- 
ples of assimilation, which make law, and religion, 
and manners so much a matter of geography, are in 
their instance suspended. Even the smallest particles 
of this broken mass have resisted an affinity of almost 
universal operation, and remain undiluted b^ the strong 
and overwhelming admixture of foreign ingredients.' 
And in exception to every thing which history has re- 
Qorded of the revolutions of the species,- we see in this 
wonderful race a vigorous ptinciple of identity, which 
has remained in undiminished force for' ne^arly two 
thousand years, and still pervades every shred and 
fragment of their widely scattered population. Now 
if the infidel insists upon it, we shall not rest on this 
as an argument. We can afford to give it up : for in 
lite abundance of. our resources, we feel independent 
of it. Vifi shall say that it is enough, if it can reclaim 
him from his levity, and compel his attention to the 
other evidences which we have to offer him. 

All we ask of him is to allow, that the undeniable 
singularity which is before his eyes gives him a sanc- 
tion, at least, to exapiind the other singularities to 
which we make pretensions. If he goes back to the 
past history of the Jews, he will see in their wars the 
same unexampled preservation of their name and their 
nation. He will see them surviving the process of an 
actual transportation into another country. In short, 
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he will see them to be unlike all other people in what 
observation offers, and authentic history records of 
them ; and the only concession that we demand of him 
from all this, is^ that their pretensions to be unlike 
other people in their extraordinary revelations from 
heaven, is at least possible, and deserves togbe in- 
quired into. 

It may not be out of place to expose a species of 
injustice, which has often been done to the Christian 
argument. The defence of Christianity consist^ of 
several distinct arguments, which have sometimes been 
multiplied beyond what is necessary, and even some- 
times beyond what is tenable. In addition to the main 
evidence which lies in the testimony ^ven to the mi- 
racles ^f the gospel, there is the evidence of prophecy ; 
there is the evidence of collateral testimony ; therf is 
the internal evidence. The argument under each of 
these heads is often made to undergo a farther subdi- 
vision ; and it is npt to bs wondered at, that in the 
multitude of observations, the defence of Christianity 
may t)fteH be made to rest upon ground which, to say 
the least of it, is precarious or vulnerable. Now the 
injustice which we complain of is, that when the 
friends of our religion are dislodged from some feeble 
outwork, raised by an unskilful officer in the cause, its 
enemies raise the cry of a decisive victory. But, 
for our own uart, we could see her driven from all her 
defences, and surrender them without a sigh, so long 
as the phalanx of her historical evidence remains im- 
penetrable. Behind this unsealed barrier, we could 
intrench ourselves, and eye the light skirmishing 
before us with no other senument than of regret, that 
our friends should, by the eagerness of their misplaced 
zeal, have given our enemy the appearance oi a tri- 
umph. We offer no opinion as to the two-fold inter* 
pretation of prophecy ; but though it were refuted by 
argument, and disgraced by ridicjule, all that portion 
<k evidence which lies in the numerous examples of 
literal and unambignous fiilfilment remains unaffected 

i2 
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by it. Many therQ are who deny the inspiration of the 
Song of Solomon. But in what possible way does this 
affect the records of the evangelical history 1 Just as 
much as it aJfects the lives of Plutarch, or the Annals 
of Tacitus. There are a thousand subjects on which 
infidels may idly push the triumph, and Christians be 
as idly galled by the severity, or even the truth of their 
observations. We point to the historical evidence of 
the New Testament, and ask them to dispose of it. It 
is there that we call them to the onset ; for there lies 
the main «trength of the Christian argument. It is 
true, that in the evidence of prophecy,' we see a rising 
barrier, which, in the progtess of centuries, may re- 
ceive from time to time a new accumulation to the ma- 
terials which form it. In this way, the evidence of 
prophecy may come, in time, to surpass the evidence 
of miracles. The restoration of the Jews will be the 
fulfilment of a clear prophecy, and form a proud and 
animating period in the history of our religion. ** Now 
if the faU of Aem be the riches of. the world, and the 
£minishing of them the riches of the Gentiles, how 
much more their fulness." 



CHAPTER VII. 

Remarks en the Skeptidam of Geohgitis, 

yiL The late speculations in geologr form another 
example of a distant and unconnected circumstance 
being suffered to cast an unmerited disgrace over 
the whole of the argument. They give a higher an- 
tiauity to the world than most of those who read the 
Bible had any conception of. Admit tiiis antiquity, 
and in what possible way does it touch upon the his- 
torical evidence of the New Testament ? The credibi- 
lity^ of the ffospel miracles stands upon its own appro- 
priate foundation, the recorded testimony of numerous 
and unexceptionable witnesses. The only way in which 
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W6 can OTerthrow that credibility is by attacking 
ihe testimony, or disproidng the authenticity of the 
leoofd. Every other science is tried upon its own pe- 
culiar evidence ; and all we contend for is, that the 
same justice be done to theology. When a matiiema- 
tieian offers to apply his reasoning to the phenomena 
of Blind, the TOta^es of moral science resent it as an 
inTBsion, and make their appeal to the eyidence of con« 
scioasness. When an amateur of botany, upon some 
vague analogies, offers his confident affirmations as to 
the Btractare and parts of the human body, there 
would be an instantaneous appeal to the knife and de- 
monstrations of the anatomist. Should a mineralogist, 
upon the exhibition of an ingenious or well-supported 
theory, pronounce upon the history of our Saviour and 
his miracles ; we would call it another example of an 
arbitrary and unphilosophical extension of principles 
beyond the field of tbeir legitimate application. We 
would appeal to tha kind and the quantity of testi- 
mony upon which mat history is supported. We 
would suffer ourselves to be delighted hj the bril* 
Uancy, or even convinced by the evidence of his specu- 
lations ; but we would feel that the history of those 
fects, which form the groundwork of our faith, is as 
little affected by them, as the history of any storm, or 
battle, or warrior, which has come down to us in the 
most genuine and approved records of past ages. 

But whatever be the external evidence of testimony, 
or however strong may be its visible characters of truth 
and honesty, is not the falsehood or the contradiction 
which we may detect in the subject of that testimony 
sufficient to discredit it t Had we been original spec- 
tators of our Savidur^s miracles, we must have had as 
strong a conviction of their reality as it is in the pow- 
er of testimony to give us. Had we been the eyewit- 
nesses of his character and hist<«y, and caught from 
actual observation the impression of his worth, the in- 
ternal proo& that no jugglery or falsehood pould have 
been intended, would' nave been certiunly as strong as 
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the internal proofs which, are now e^ibited to as, and 
which consist in the simplicity o( the narratiye, and 
that tone of perfect honesty which pervades, in a man- 
ner 80 distinct and intelligible, every composition of 
the apostles. Yet, with sul these advantages, if Jesus 
Christ had asserted as a tmth what we confidently 
knew to be a falsehood ; had* he, fpr example, upon the 
strength of hia prophetical endowments, pronounced 
upon the secret of a nerson^s age, and told us that he 
was thirty, when we knew him to be forty, would not 
this have made us stumble at all his pretensions, and 
in spite of ever|r other argument and appearance, would 
we not have withdrawn our confidence from hun as a 
teacher from God I This we allow would have been a 
most serious dilemma. It would have been that state 
oi neutrality which admits of nothing positive or satis- 
fyiDg on either side of the question ; or rather, what is 
still more distressing, which gives me the most posi- 
tive and satisfactory appearances on both sides. We 
could not abandon the truth of the miracles, because 
we saw them. Could, we give them up, we should de- 
termine on a positive rejection, and our minds would 
find repose m absolute infidelity* But as the case 
stands it is skepticism. There is nothing like it in any 
other department of inquiry. We can appeal to no ac- 
tual example ; but a student of natural science may be 
made to understand the pu2<zle, when we ask him, now 
he would act, if the experiment, which he conducts 
under the most perfect sameness of circumstances, 
were to land him m opposite results t He would vary 
and repeat his expermients. He would try to detect 
the inconsistency, and would rejoice, if he at last found 
that the difficulty lay in the errors of his own observar 
tion, and not in the inexplicable nature of the subject. 
All this he would do in anxious and repeated endea- 
vours, before he inferred that nature persevered in no 
law, and that constancy, which is the foundation of all 
science, was perpetually broke in upon by the most, 
capricious and unlooked for appearances, before he 
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would abandon himself to skepticism, and prononnce 
philosophy to be an impossible attainment. 

It is OUT part to imitate this example. If Jesas 
Christ has, on the one hand, performed miracles, and 
snstained in the whole tenor of his history the charao- 
ter of a prophet, and on the other hand, asserted to be 
trae what we undeniably know to be a falsehood, this 
is a dilemma which we are called upon to resolye by 
ereiy principle that can urge the human mind in the 
pursuit of liberal inquiry. It is not enough to say, 
that the phenomena m question do not fkll within the 
dominion of philosophy ; and we ^erefore leave them 
as a hit exercise and amusement to cominentatoiB. 
The Mathematician may say, and has said the same 
thing of the moralist, yet ihere are moralists in the 
world who will ])rosecute their speculations in spite of 
him ; and what i^ more» there ariB men Irho take a 
wide^ surrey than either, who rise above these profes- 
sional prejudices, and wUl allow that, in each depart- 
ment oi inquiiy, the subjects which offer are entitled 
to a candid and respectful consideration. The natural- 
ist may pronounce the same rapid judgment upon the 
difficulties of the theologian; yet there ever will be 
th^logians who feel a peculiar interest in their subject ; 
and we trust that there ever will be men, with a higher 
grasp of mind than either the mere theologian, or the 
mere naturalist, who are ready to acknowledge the 
claims of. truth in eyery quarter-^who are superior to 
that narrow contempt which has made such an un- 
happy and malignant separation among the different 
oraers of scientinc men— who will examine the evi- 
dences of the gospel history, and if they are found to 
be sufficient, will view the miracles of our Saviour with 
the same liberal and philosophic curiosity with which 
tfaey would contemplate any grand phenomenon in the 
moral history of the species. If there really appears 
<m the face of this investigation, to.be such a difficulty 
as the one in question, a philosopher of the order we 
.an now describing will make many an anxious effort 
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to extricate himself; he will not soon acquiesce in a 
skepticism, of which there is no other example in the 
wide field of human speculation ; he will either mdce 
out the insufficiency of the historical evidence, or 
prove that the falsehood ascribed .to Jesus Christ haa 
no existence. He will try to dispose of one of the 
terms of the alleged contradiction, before he can pre- 
vail upon himselT to admit both, and deliver his mind 
to a state of uncertainly most painful to those who 
respect truth in all her departments. 

We offer the above observations, not so mudti for 
the purpose of doing away a difficulty which we con- 
scientiously believe to have no existence, as for the 
purpose of exposing the rapid, careless, and unphilo- 
sophical procedure of some enemies to the Christian 
argument. They, in the first instance, take up the 
rapid assumption that Jesus Christ has, either through 
himself, or his immediate disciples, made an assertion 
as to the antiquity of the globe which, upon the faith 
of their geological speculations, they know to be a 
falsehood. Auer having fastened this strain upon the 
subject of the testimony, they by one summary act of 
the understanding lay aside all the external evidence 
for the miracles and general character of our Saviour. 
They will not wait to be told that this evidence is a 
distinct subject of examination 4 and that, if actusHy 
attended to, it will be found much stronger than the 
evidence of any other fact or history which has oome 
down to us in the 'written memorials of ^ast ages. If 
this evidence is to be rejected, it must be rejected on 
its own proper grounds; but if all positive testimony 
and all sound reasoning upon human afiairs go to es- 
tablish it, then the existence of such proof is a phe- 
nomenon which remains to be accounted for, and must 
ever stand in the way of positive infidelity. Until we 
dispose of it, we can carry our opposition to the claims 
of our religion no fiaurther than to the lenffUi of an am- 
bigruous and midway skepticism. By adopting a de- 
cisive infidelity we reject a testimony wnich» of all ^ 
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odienit has come down to us in the most perfect and 
unsuspicious form. We lock up a source of evidence 
which is often repaired to in other questions of science 
and history. We cut off the authority qf principles 
which, if once exploded, will not terminate in the soli- 
tary mischief of darkening and destroying our theology, 
but will shed a baleful uncertainty over many of the 
most interesting speculations on which the human mind 
can expatiate. 

Even admitting) then, this single objection in the 
subject of our Saviour's testimony, the whole length to 
which we can legitimately carry the objection is skep- 
ticism, or that duemma of the mind into which it is 
thrown by two contradictory appearances. This is the 
unavoidable result of admitting both terms in the al- 
leged contradiction. Upon the strength of all the rea- 
soning which has hitherto occupied us, we challenge 
the infidel to dispose of the one term which lies in the 
strength of the historical evidence. But in different 
ways we may dispose of the other^ which lies in the 
alleged falsehood of our Saviour's testimony. We 
may deny the truth of the geological speculation ; nor 
is it necessary to be an accomplished geologist that 
we may be warranted to deny it. We appeal to 
the speculations of the geologists themselves. They 
neutralize one another, and leave us in possession of 
free pound for the informations of the Old Testament. 
Out imaginations have been much regaled by the bril- 
liancy 01 their speculations, but they are so opposite 
to each other that we now cease to be impressed by their 
evidence. But there are other ways of disposing of 
the supposed falsehood of our Saviour's testimony. ' 
Does he really assert what has been called tiie Mosa- 
ieal antiquity of the world ? It is true that he gives 
his distinct testimony to the divine legation of Moses ; 
hut does Moses ever say, that when God created the 
heavens and the earth, he did more at the time alluded 
to than transform them out of previously existing ma- 
terials 1 Or does he ever say, that there was not an 
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interval of many ages between the first act of creatloi|, 
described in the first yerse of the book of Genesis, and 
said to have been performed at tiie beginning; and 
those more detailed operations, the accoant ofwhioh 
commences at the second verse, and which are d^ 
scribed to us as having been performed in so many 
days ? Or, finally, does heT ever make us to under- 
stand, that the genealogies of man went any further 
than to fix the antiquity of the species, and, of conse- 
quence, that they leu the antiquitj of the globe a free 
subject for the speculations of philosophers !— We do 
not pledge ourselves for the truth of one or all of these 
suppositions. Nor b it necessary that we should, li 
is enough that any of them is infinitely more rational 
than the rejection of Christianity in the face of its his- 
torical evidence. This historical evidence remains in 
'all the obstinacy of experimental and well-attested 
facts ; and as there are so matiy ways of expunging 
the other term in the alleged contradiction, we appecd 
to every enlightened reader, if it is at all candid er 
philosophical to sufier it to stand. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

On file internal Evidence, and the Obfeeiiont of deistieal 

Jj^fideb, 

There is another species of evidence for Christianitr, 
which we have not yet noticed^what is commooW 
called the internal evidence, consisting of those proon 
that Christianity is a dispensation from heaven, which 
are founded upon the nature of its doctrines, and the 
character of the dispensation itself. The term '* in- 
ternal evidence" may be made, indeed, to take up more 
than this. We may take up the New Testament as a 
human composition, and without any reference to its 
subsequent history, or to the direct and eztemtal testi- 
monies by which it is supported, we may collect 
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tgrna tbe performance itself such marks of truth and 
honesty, as entitle us to conchide, that the human 
agents employed in the construction of this book were 
men of veracity and principle. This argument has 
already been resorted to, and a very substantial argru- 
ment it is. It is of frequent application in questions of 
general criticism ; and upon its authority alone many 
of the writers of past times have been admitted into 
eredit, and many nave been condemned as unworthy 
of it. The numerous and correct allusions to the cus- 
toms and institutions, and other statistics of the age in 
which the pieces of the New Testament profess to 
have been written, give evidence of Ubeir antiquity. 
The artless and undesigned way in which these allu- 
sions are interwoven with the whole history, impresses 
upon us the perfect simplicity of the authors, and the 
total absence of every wish or intention to palm an im- 
posture upon the world. And there is such a thing too 
as a generzd air of authenticity, which, however difii- 
eult to resolve into particulars, gives a very close and 
powerful impression of truth to the narrative. There 
IS nothing fanciful in this species of internal evidence. 
In carries in it all the certainty of experience, and ex- 
perience too upon a familiar and well-known subject, — 
the characters of honesty in the written testimony ot 
our fellow men. We are often called upon in private 
and every-day life to exercise our judgment upon the 
spoken testimony of others, and we both feel and un- 
derstand the powerftil evidence which lies in the tone, 
the manner, the circumstantiality, the number, the 
agreement of the witnesses, and the consistency of all 
the particulars with what we already know from other 
sources of information. Ndw it is undeniable, that all 
those marks which give evidence and credibility to spo- 
ken testimony, may also exist to a very impresaive de- 
gree in written testimony ; and the argument founded 
upon them, so far from being fanciful or illegitiniate, 
has the sanction of a principle which no phuosopher 
will refuse ; the experience of the human mind on a 

K 
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subject on which it is much exercised, and which lies 
completely within the range of its observation. 

We cannot say so much* however, for the other spe- 
cies of internal evidence, that which is founded upon 
tiie reasonableness of the doctriniBS, or the agreement 
which is conceived to subsist between the nature of 
the Christian religion and the character of the Supreme 
Being. \ye have experience of man, but we have no 
experience of God. We 6an reason upon the proce- 
dure of man in given circumstances, because this is an 
accessible subject, and comes under the cognizan6e of 
observation ; but we cannot reason on the procedure of 
the Almighty in given circumstances. This is an in* 
accessible subject, and comes not within the limits of 
direct and personal observation. The one, like the 
scale, and compass, and measurements of Sir Isaac 
Newton, will lead you on safe and firm footing to the 
true economy of the heavens ; the other, like the ether 
and whirlpools, and unfounded imaginations of Des 
Cartes, will not only lead you to misconceive that 
economy, but to maintain a stubborn opposition to the 
only competent evidence that can be onered upon the 
subject. 

We feel that in thus disclaiming all support firom 
what is commonly understood by the internal evidence, 
we do not follow the general example of those who 
have written on the deistical controversy. Take up 
Leland's performance, and it will be found that one 
half of his discussion is ex{>en4ed upon the reasonable- 
ness of the doctrines, and in asserting the yalidity of 
the argument which is founded' upon that reasonable- 
ness, it would save a vast deal of Controversy, if it 
could be proved that al} this is superfluous and uncalled 
for; that .upon the authority of the proofs already in- 
sisted on, the New Testament must be xeceived as a 
revelation from heaven ; and that, instead of sitting in 
judgment over it, nothing remains on our part but an 
act of unreserved submission to all the doctrine and 
information which it offers to us. It is conceived, 
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that in this way the general ar^ment might he made 
to assume a more powerful and mipressive aspect ; and 
iSie defence of Christianity he more accommodated to 
the spirit and philosophy of the times. 

Since the spirit of Lord Bacon's philosophy hegan 
to he rightly understood, the science of extern^ nature 
has advanced with a rapidity unexampled in the his- 
tory of all former ages. The great axiom of his phi- 
losophy is so simple in its nature, and so undeniable 
in its evidence, that it is astonishing how philosophers 
were so late in acknowledging it, or in bemg directed 
by its authority. It is more than two thousand years 
since the phenomena of external nature were objects of 
liberal curiosity to speculative and intelligent men. 
Yet two centuries have scarcely elapsed since the true 
path pf investigation has been rightly pursued^ an<]L 
steadily persevered in ; since the evidence of espe- 
rience has been received as paramount to every other 
evidence, or, in other words, since philosophers have 
agreed that the only way to learn the magnitude of an 
object is to measure it, &e only way to learn its tangi- 
ble properties is to touch it, and the only way to learn 
its visible properties is to look at it. 

Nothing can be more safe or more infallible than the 
procedure of the inductive philosophy as applied to 
the phenomena of external nature. It is the eye or 
the earwitness of every thing which it records. It 
is at liberty to classify appearances, but then in the 
work of classifyingr, it must be directed only by ob- 
servation. It may group phenomena according to their 
resemblances. It may express these resemblances in 
words, and announce them to the world in the form of 

feneral laws. Yet such is the hardihood of the in- 
active philosophy, that though a single well^ttested 
fact should overturn a whole system, mat fact must be 
admitted. A single experiment is often made to cut 
short the finest process of generalization, however 
painful and humiliating the sacrifice; and though a 
theory, the most simple and magnificent that ever 
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obanned the eye of an enthusiast, was on the eye of 
emerging from it 

Id submitting, then, to the rules of the inductiye phi- 
losophy, we do not deny that certain sacrifices must be 
made, and some of the most urgent propensities of 
the mind put under severe restraint and regulation. 
The human mind feels restless and dissatisfied under 
the anxieties of ignorance. It longs for the repose of 
conviction ; and to gain this repose, it will often rather 
precipitate its conclusions, than wait for the tardy 
lights of observation and experiment. There is such 
a thing, too, as the^ love of simplicity and system— 4l 
prejudice of the understanding, which disposes it to 
include all the phenomena of nature under a few 
sweeping generalities— an indolence, which loves to 
repose on the beauties of a theory, rather than encounter 
the fatiguing detail of its evidences — a< painful reluc- 
tance to the admission of f^ts, which, however true, 
break in upon the majestic simplicity that we would 
fain ascribe to the laws and operations of the universe. 

Now, it is the glory of Lord Bacon's philosophy to 
have achieved a victory over all these delusions ; to 
have disciplined the minds of its votaries into an entire 
submission to evidence ; to have trained them up in a 
kind of steady coldness to all the splendour and mag- 
nificence pf theory, and taught them to follow, wiUi 
unfaltering step, wherever the sure though humble 
path of experiment may lead them. 

To justify the cautious procedure of the inductiye 
philosophy, nothing more is necessary than to take a 
view or tne actual powers and circumstances of hu- 
manity ; of the entire ignorance of man when he comes 
into the world, and of the steps by which that igrno- 
rance is enlightened ; of the numerous errors into which 
he is misled the moment he ceases to observe, and 
begins to presume or to excogitate ; of the actual his- 
tory of science ; its miserable progress, so long as 
categories and principles retainea their ascendency in 
the schools; and the splendour and rapidity of its tri- 
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nphs, so soon as man understood that he "vna nothingr 
more than the disciple of nature, and must take his 
lesson as nature offers it to him. 

What is true of the science of external nature, holds 
equally true of the science and phenomena of mind. 
On this suhject, too, the presumptuous amhition of man 
carried him far from the sober path of experimental in- 
quiry. He conceived that his business was, not to ob- 
serve, but to speculate; to construct systems rather 
than consult his own experience and the experience of 
others ; to collect the materials of his theory, not from 
the history of observed facts, but from a set of assumed 
and excoffitated principles. Now the same observa- 
tions apply to this department of inquiry. We must 
admit to be true, not what we presume, but what wO 
find to be so. We must restrain the enterprises of 
fancy. A law of the human mind must be only a se- 
ries of well-authenticated ^ts, reduced to one general 
description^ or grouped together under some general 
points of resemblance. The business of the moral as 
well as of the natural philosopher is, not to assert what 
he excogitates, but to record what he observes ; not to 
amuse himself with the speculations of fancy, but to 
describe phenomena as he sees or as he feels them. 
This is the business of the moral as well as of the na- 
tural inquirer. We must extend the application of 
Lord Bacon's principles to moral and metaphysical 
subjects. It was long before this application was re- 
cognised, or acted upon by philosophers. Many of 
the continental speculations are still mfected with the 
presumptuous a priori spirit of the old schools ; though 
the writings of Reid and Stewart have contributed 
much to chase away this spirit from the metaph3rsios 
of our own country, and to brin^ the science of mind, 
as well as matter, under the entire dominion of the in- 
ductive philosophy. 

These general observations we conceive to be a 
most direct and applicable introduction to ^at part of 
the subject which is before us. In discussing toe evi- 

x3 
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dence of Christianity, all that we ask of onr reader is to 
bring along with him the same' sober and inductive 
spirit that is now deemed so necessary in the prose- 
cution of the other sciencesi ; to abandon every system 
of theology that is not supported by evidence, how- 
ever much it may gratify his taste, or regflde bis 
imagination) and to admit any system of meology 
that is supported by evidence, however repugnant to 
his feelings or his prejudices ; to make conviction, in 
fact, paramount to inclination, or to £incy ; and to 
maintain, through the whole process of the investi^ 
tion, that strength and intrepidi^ of character which 
will follow wherever the light of ar^ment may con- 
duct him, though it should land him m conclusions the 
most nauseous and unpalatable. 

We have no time to enter- into causes ; but the fact 
is undeniable. Many philosophers of the present day 
are disposed to nauseate every thing connected with 
theology. They associate something low and ignoble 
with the prosecution of it. They regard it as not a 
fit subject for liberal inquiry. They turn away from it 
with disgust, as one of the humblest departments of 
literary exertion. We do not say that- they reject its 
evidences, but they evade the investigation of them. 
They feel no conviction ; not because they have es- 
tablished the fallacy of a sinsle arffumen^, but because 
they entertain a general dislike at the subject, and will 
not attend to it. They love to expatiate in the more 
kindred fields of science or elegant literature; and 
while the most respectful caution, and humility, and 
steadiness are seen to preside over every department 
of moral and ]^hy8ical investigation, theology is the only 
subject that is suffered to remain the victim of preju- 
dice, and of a contempt the most unjust and the most 
nnphilosophical. 

We do not speak of this feeling as an impiely ; we 
speak of it as an offence against uie principles of just 
speculation. We do not speak of it as it allures the 
oeart from the influence of rdigion ; we speak of it as 
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it ullures the understanding from the influence of 
evidence and truth. In a wor^ we are not preaching 
against it ; we reason against it. We contend that it 
is a transgression against the rules of the inductive 
philoBophy. All that we want is, the application of 
Lord Bacon's principles to the investigation before us ; 
and 80 the influence of prejudice and disgust is banished 
from every other department of inquiry, we conceive it 
fair that it should be banished from theology also, and 
that our subject should have the common advantage of 
a hearing, — ^whereno partiality of the heart or fancy is 
admitted, and no other influence acknowledged than 
the influence of evidence over the convictions of the 
ui^derstanding. 

Let us therefore endeavour to evince the success and 
felicity with which Lord Bacon's principles may be 
applied to the investigation before us. 

According to Bacon, man is ignorant of every thing 
antecedent to observation ; and there is not a single de- 
partment of inquiry, in which he does not err the mo* 
ment that he abandons it. It is true that the greater 
part of every individual's knowledge is derived im- 
mediately from testimony; but it is only from testi- 
mony that brings home to his conviction the observa- 
tion of others. Still it is observation which lies at the 
bottom of his knowledge. Still it is man taking his 
lesson from the actual condition of the thing which he 
contemplates ; a condition that is altogether independent 
of his will, and which no speculation of his can modify 
or destroy. There is an obstinacy in the processes of 
nature which he cannot control. He must follow it. 
The construction of a systtm should not be a creative, 
but an imitative process, which admits nothing but 
what evidence assures us to be true, and is founded 
only on the lessons of experience. It is not by the ex- 
ercise of a sublime and speculative ingenuity that man 
arrives at trul^. It is by letting himself down to the 
drudgery of observation. It is by descending to the 
sober work of seeing, and feeling, and experimenting* 
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Wherever, in short, he has not had the benefit of his own 
observation, or the observation of others brought home 
to his conviction by credible testimony, there he is 
Ignorant. 

This is found to hold true, even in those sciences 
where the objects of inquiry are the most familiar and 
the most accessible. Before the right method of phi- 
losophising was acted upon, how grossly did philoso- 
phers mismterpret the phenomena of external nature, 
when a steady perseverance in the path of observation 
could have led them to infallible certainty ! How mis- 
led in their conception of every thing around them, 
when, instead of making use of their senses, they de- 
livered themselves up to the exercises of a solitary ab* 
straction, and thought to explain every thing by the 
fantastic play of unmeaning terms, and imaginary prin- 
ciples ! And, when at last set on the right path of dis- 
covery, how totally different were the results of actual 
observation, from those systems which antiquity had 
rendered venerable, and the authority of sreat names 
had recommended to the acquiescence of many cen- 
turies! This proves that even in the most familiar 
subjects, man knows every thing by observation, and 
is ignorant of every thing without it ; and that he can- 
not advance a single footstep in the acquirement of 
truth, till he bid adieu to the delusions of theory, and 
sternly refuse indulgence to its fondest anticipations. 

Thus, there is both a humility and a hardihood in 
the philosophical temper. They are the same' in prin- 
ciple, though different in displaj. The first is founded 
on a sense of ignorance, and disposes the mind of the 
philosopher to pay the most respectful attention to 
every thing that is offered in the shape of evidence. 
The second consists in a determined purpose to reject 
and to sacrifice every thing that offers to oppose the 
influence of evidence, or to set itself up against its 
legitimate and well established conclusions. .In the 
ethereal whirlpools of Des Cartes, we see a transgres- 
sion against the humility of the philosophical charao- 
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ter. It is the presamption of knowledge on a subject, 
where the total want of observation should hare con- 
fined him to the modesty of ignorance. In the New- 
tonian system of the world, we see both humility and 
hardihood. Sir Isaac commences his inyestigation 
^th all the modesty of a respectful inquirer. His is 
the docility of a scholar, who is sensible that he has all 
to learn. He takes his lesson as experience offers it to 
him, and yields a passiye obedience to the authority of 
this great schoolmaster. It is in his obstinate adhe- 
rence to the truth which his master has given him, that 
the hardihood of the philosophical character begins to 
appear. We see him announce, with entire confidence, 
both the fact and its legitimate consequences. We 
see him not deterred by the singularity of his conclu- 
sions, and quite unmindful of that host of antipathies 
which the reigning" taste ahd philoaophy of the times 
mustered up to oppose him. We see him resisting the 
influence of every authority, but the authority of ex- 
perience. We see that the beauty of the old system 
nad no ]p>ower to charm him from that process of in- 
vestigation by which he destroyed it. We see him 
sitting upon its merits vnth the seventy of a judge, nur 
moved by all those graces of simplicity and magnifi- 
cence which the sublime genius ot its inventor had 
thrown around it. 

We look upon these two constituents of the philoso- 
phical temper as forming the best preparatibn for 
finally terminating in the decided Christian. In appre- 
ciating the pretensions of Christianity, there is a call 
both upon the humility and the hardihood of every in- 
quirer; the humility which feels its own ignorance, 
and submits without reserve to whatever comes before 
it in the shape of auUientic and well established evi- 
dence ; and the hardihood* which sacrifices every taste 
and every prejudice at the shrine of conviction, which 
defies the scorn of a pretended philosophy, which is 
not ashamed of a profession that some conceive to be 
degraded by the nomage of the superstitious vulgari 
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which can bring down its mind to the homeliness oi 
the gospel, and renounce, without a sigh, all that is 
elegant, and splendid, and fascinating in the specula- 
tions of moralists. In attending to the complexion of 
the Christian argument, we are widely mistaken, if it 
is not precisely- that kind of argument which will be 
most readily admitted by those whose minds have 
been trained to the soundest habits of philosophical 
investigation ; and if that spirit of cautious and sober- 
mindea inquiry to which modem science stands in- 
debted for all her triumphs, is not the veiy identical 
spirit which leads us to '* cast down all our lofty ima- 
ginations, and to brinff everv thought into the captivity 
of the obedience of Christ.'' 

On entering into any department of inquiry, the best 
preparation is that docility of mind which is founded 
on a sense of our total ignorance of the subject : and 
nothing is looked upon as more unphilosophical than 
the temerity of that a priori spirit, which disposes 
man^ to presume before they investigate. But if we 
admit the total ignorance of man antecedent to observa- 
tion, even in those sciences where the objects of in- 
quiry are the nearest and the most familiar, we will be 
more ready to admit his total ignorance of those sub- 

i'ects which are more remote and more inaccessible, 
f caution and modesty be esteemed so philosophical, 
even when employed in that little field oi investigation 
which comes within the range of our senses; why 
should they not be esteemed philosophical when em- 
ployed on a subject so vast, so awful, so remote from 
direct and personal observation, as the government of. 
God % There can be nothing so completely above us, 
and beyond us, as the plans of the Infinite Mind, 
which extend to all time, and embrace all worlds. 
There is no subject to which the cautious and humble 
spirit of Lord tilacon's philosophy is more applicable ; 
nor can we conceive a more glarinfir rebellion against 
the authori^ of his maxims, than for the beings of a 
day to sit in judgment upon the Eteroal, and apply 
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their paltry experience to the counsels of his high and 
imfathomable wisdom. We do not speak of it as im- 
pious ; we speak of it as unphilosophical. We are not 
bringing the' decrees of the orthodox to bear against it ; 
we are bringing the principles of our modem and en- 
lightened schools.. We are applying the veir same 
pnnciples to a system of theism, that we would do to 
a system of geology. Both may regale the fancy with 
the grandeur of their cotntemplations ; both may receive 
embellishment from the genius and imagination of 
their inventors; both may carry us alon? with the 
powers of a captivating eloquence. But all this is n(ft 
enough to satisi^ the severe and scrupulous spirit of 
the modern philosophy. Give us tacts. Give us 
appearances. Show us how, from the experieni^ of a 
life or a century, you can draw a legitimate conclusion 
80 boundless in its extent, and by which you propose to 
fix: down both the processes of a remote antiquity, and 
the endless progressions either of nature or of provi- 
dence in future ages. Are there any historical docu-> 
ments? Any memorials of the experience of past 
times ? . On a question of such magnitude, we would 
esteem the recorded observations of some remote age 
to be peculiarly valuable,, and worth all the ingenuity 
and eloquence which a philosopher could bestow on 
the limited experience of one or two generations. A 
process of geology may take millions of years before 
It reaches its accomplishment. It is impossible that 
we can collect the law or the character of this process 
from the experience of a single century, which does 
not furnish us one single step in this vast and im- 
measur|d)le progression. We look as far as we can 
into a distant antiquity, and take hold with avidity of 
any authentic document, by which we can ascertain 
a single fact to guide and to enlighten us in this 
interesting speculation. The same caution is neces- 
sary in the subject before us. The administration of 
the Supreme Being is coeval with the first purposes of 
his uncreated mind, and it points to eternity. The life 
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of man is but a point in that progress, to which we see 
no end, and can assigti no beginning. We are not able 
to collect the law or the character of this administra- 
tion from an experience so momentary. We therefore 
cast an eye on the history of past times. We examine 
every document which comes before us. We compare 
all the moral phenomena which can be collected nrom 
the nairatiTes of imtiqnity. We seize with avidity 
every iQBcord of the manifestations of Providence, every 
fact which can enlighten the ways of God to man $ ana 
we would esteem it a deviation from the right spirit 
iod temper of philosophical investigation, were we to 
snffer the crude or fancifrd speculations of our own 
limited experience to take a precedency over the au- 
thentie informations of history. 

But this is not all. Our experience is not only 
limited inpoint of time ; it is also limited in point of 
extent. To assign the character of the divine admi- 
nistration from the little that offers itself to the notice 
of our own personal experience, would be far more ab- 
surd than to infer the history and character of the king- 
dom from the history and character of our own family. 
Vain is the attempt to convey in language what the 
most powerful imagination sinks under; how small 
the globe, and '* all which it inherits," is in the im- 
mensity of creation ! How humble a comer in the im- 
measurable fields of nature and of providence ! If ^e 
whole visible creation were to be swept away, We 
think of the dark and awful solitude wnich it would 
leave behind it in the unpeopled regions of space. But 
to a mind that could take in the whole, and throw a 
wide survey over the innumerable worlds which roll 
beyond the ken of the human eye, there would be no 
blank, and the universe of God would appear a scene 
as ^oodl^ and majestic as ever. Now it is &e ad- 
ministration of this God that we sit in judgment upon ; 
the counsels of Him, whose wisdom and energy are of 
a kind so inexplicable ; whom no magnitude can over- 
power, whom no littleness can escape, whom no va- 
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lietf can bewilder; wl^o giyes vegetatioQ to eveiy 
blade of grass, and, moYe^ every particle of blood 
which circulates through the veins of the minutest 
animal ; and all this by the same omnipotent arm that 
is abroad upon the universe, and presides in high wn* 
thority over the destiny of all worlds. \ 

It is impossible not to mingle the moral impressions 
of piety with such a contemplation. But suppose 
these impressions to be excluded, that the whole mxw 
be reduced to a matter of abstract and unfeeling intel-' 
ligenee. The question under considei^ation is. How 
ft? me experience of man can lead him to any certifiii 
conclusions, as to the character of the divine adminifr* 
tration ; if it does lead him to some certam conclusions, 
then in the spirit of the Baconian philosophy, he will 
apply V these conclusions to the information derived 
from other sources i and they will of course aflfect, or 
destroy, or confirm the credibility of that informatbn. 
If, on the other hand, it appears ^at experience gives 
so light, no direction on the subject, then, in the very 
same spirit, he will submit his mind as a blank surface 
to all the positive information which comes to it £rom 
any other quarter. We take our lesson as it comes to 
us, provided we are satisfied beforehand that it comes 
£[<>m a source which i^ authentic We set up no pre- 
sumsjiions of our own against the authority of the un- 
questionable evidence that we hsKve met with, and 
xeject all the suggestions which our defective ex-^ 
perience can furnish, as the follies of a rash and fiinci- 
ful speculation. 

Now, 1^ it be observed, that the great strength of 
the Chnstian argument lies in the historical evidence 
for the truth of tl^ gospel narrative. In discussing the 
light of this evidence, we walk by the light of expe- 
rience. We assign the degree of weight that is due to 
the testimony of me first Uhristians upon the observed 
principles of human nature. We do not step beyond 
the cautious procedure of Lord Bacon's philosophy. 
We keep within the safe and eertain limits of experi- 

L 
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mental truth* We believe the testimony of the apo0- 
tleSy because, from what we know of the human cha- 
racter, it is impossible that men in their circumstances 
cpuld have persevered as they did in the assertion of 
a falsehood ; it is impossible that they could have im- 
posed this falsehood upon such a multitude of fol- 
lowers '; it is impossible that they could have escaped 
detection, surrounded as they were by a hpst of ene- 
mies, so eager and so determined in their resentments. 
On this kind of argument we are quite at home. ' There 
is no theory, no assumption. We feel every inch of 
the ground we are treading upon. The degree of credit 
that should be annexed to the testimony of the apos- 
tles is altogether a 'question of experience. Every 
principle whicl^ we apply towards the decision of this 
question is fomided upon materials which lie before us, 
and are every day within the reach of observation. 
Our belief in the testimony of the apostles is founded 
upon our experience of human nature and human af- 
fairs. In the whole process of the inquiry, we neVer 
wander- from that sure, though humble path, which has 
beeii pointed out to us by the^reat master of philoso- 
phising. We never cast on the authority of those 
maxitns whi(ih have been found in every other depart- 
ment of knowledge to be .Sound and infallible* We 
never sufifer assumption to take the precedency of ob- 
servation, or abandon that safe and certain mode of 
investigation, which is the only one suited to the real 
mediocrity of our po;wers. ' 

It appears to us, that the disciples of the infidel Phi- 
losophy have reversed this process. They take a loftier 
flight. You seldom find them upon the ground of the his- 
torical evidence. It is not, in general, upon the weight 
or the nature of human testimony, that tiiey Venture to 
pronounce on the credibility of the Christian revelation. 
It is on the character of that revelation itself. It is on 
what they conceive to be the absurdity of its doctrines. 
It is because the]r see something in the nature or dis- 
pensation of Christianity, which they think dispara- 
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ffing to the attributes of God, and not a^eable to that 
fine of proceeding which the Almighty should observe 
in the goyernment o( his creatures. Rousseau ex- 
presses his astonishment at ihe strength of the historical 
testimony ; so strong, that the inventor of the narrative 
^peared to him to be more miraculous than the hero. 
But the absurdities of this said revelation are sufficient 
In his mind to bear down the- whole weight of its di- 
rect and external evidences. There was something 
in the doctrines of the New Testament repulsive to 
the taste and the imagination, and perhaps even to the 
convictions of this interesting entiiusiast. H^ could 
not reconcile them with his prerestablished conceptions 
of the divine character and mode of operation. To 
submit to these doctrines, he behooved to surrender that 
llieism, which the powers of his ardent mind had 
wrought up into a most beautiful and delicious specu- 
lation.. Such a sacrifice was not to be made. It was 
too painful. It would have takeii away from him, 
what every mind of genius and sensibility esteems to 
be the highest of all luxuries. It would destroy a sys- 
tem, which had all that is fair and magnificent to re- 
commend it, and mar the gracefulness of that fine in- 
tellectual picture, on which this wonderful man had 
bestowed all the embellishments of feeling, and fancy, 
and eloquence. 

In as faj, then, as we can judge of the conduct of 
man in given circumstances, we would pass a favoura- 
ble sentence upon the testimony of the apostles. But, 
says the deist, I judge of the conduct of God ; and 
what the apostles tell me of him is so opposite to that 
judgment, that I discredit their testimony. The ques- 
tion at issue between us is, shall we admit the testi- 
mony of the apostles, upon the application of principles 
founded on observation, and as certain as is our ex- 
perience of human affairs ? Or, shall we reject that 
testimony upon the application of principles that are 
altogether beyond the range of observation, and as 
doubtful and imperfect in their nature, as is our ex- 
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perif nee of the couDcils of heaven ? In t}$B first argn- 
mtot there is no assumption. We are competent to 
judge of the hehaviour of man in given circumstances. 
This is a subject completely accessible to observation. 
The second argument is founded, upon assumption en- 
tirely. We are not competent to judge of the conduct 
of the Almighty in given circumstances. Here we are 
precluded, by the nature of the subject, from the benefit 
df observation. There is no antecedent experience to 
guide or to enlighten us. It is not right for man to ^- 
scme what is n?ht, or proper, or natural for the Al- 
mighty to do. it is not m the mere spint of piety that 
we say so ; it is in the spirit of the soundest experi- 
mental philosophy. The argument of the Christian is 
precisely what the maxiins of Lord Bacon would dis- 
pose us to acquiesce in. The argrument of the infidel 
18 precisely that argument which tlie same maxims 
would dispone us to reject ; and when put by the side 
of the Christian argument, it appears as crude and as 
unphilosophical as do the ingenious speculations of the 
sehoolmen, when set in opposition to the rigour, and 
evidence, and precision which reign in every depart- 
ment of modem science. 

The application of Lord Bacon's philosophy to the 
study of external nature was & happy epoch in the his- 
tory of physical science. It is not long since this ap- 
plication has been extended to the dtudy of moral ipid 
intellectual phenomena. All that we contend for is, 
that our subject should have the benefit of the sam^e 
application ; and we count it hard, while, in every 
other department of inquiry, a respect for truth is found 
sufficient to repress the appetite for system-building, 
that theology, the loftiest and most inaccessible of sQl 
the sciences, should still remain infected with a spirit so 
exploded and so unphilosophical ; and that the fancy, 
and theory, and unsupported speculation, so current 
amonff the deists and demi-infiaels of the d^y, should 
be held paramount to the authority of facts, which 
have come down to us with a weight of evidence and 
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testimony^ ^sit is quite unexampled in the history of 
ancient times. 

What is science hut a record of observed pheno- 
mena, CTOUped together according to certain points of 
rBsemblance, which have been suggested by an actual 
attention to the phenomena themselves 1 We never 
think of questioning the existence of the phenomena, 
after we have demonstrated the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the record. Afler this is demonstrated, the 
singalar or unexpected nature of the phenomena is not 
sunered to weaken their credibility, — a credibility 
which can only be destroyed by the authority of our 
own personal observation, or some otl^er record possess- 
ed oi equal or superior pretensions. But in none of 
the inductive sciences is it in the power of a student 
to verify every thing by his own personal observation. 
He must put up with the observations of others, 
brought home to the convictions of his own mind by 
creditable testimony. In the science of geology > this 
is eminentlv the case. In a science of such extent, 
our principles mui^t be in part founded upon the obser- 
vations of^others, transmitted to us from a distant coun- 
try. And in a science, the .processes of which are so 
lengthened in point of time, our principles should also 
in part be founded on the observations of others, trans- 
mitted to us from a remote antiquity. Any observa- 
tions of our own are so lin^ited, both in point of space 
and of time, that we never think of opposing their au- 
thority to the evidence which is laid before us. r Our 
whole aliention is directed to the validity of the record ; 
and the moment that this validity is established, we 
hold it incumbent upon us to submit our minds to the 
entire and unmodified impression of the testimony con- 
tained it. Now, all that we ask is, that the same pro- 
cess of investigation be observed in theology, which is 
held to be so sound and so legitimate in other sciences. 
In a scienos of such extent, as to embrace the wide do- 
main of moral and intelligent nature, we feel the lit- 
llenesfl of that range to which our own personal obser- 

l2 
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valions are confined. We shall be glad, not merely of 
the information transmitted- to us. from a distant couo^ 
try, but of the authentic infonhation transihitted to us 
by any other otder of beings^ in some distant and un- 
known part of the creation. In a science, tbo, which 
has for its object tiie lengthened processes of the divine 
administration, we should like if any record of paat 
times could enable us to extend our observations 
beyond the limits of our own ephemeral experience ; 
and if there are any events of a ^former age possessed 
of such a peculiar and decisive character, as would help 
us to some satisfactory conclusion in this greatest and 
most interesting of the sciences. 

On a subject so mtteh above us and beyond us, we 
would never think bf opposing any preconceptions to 
the evidence of history. We wouda maintain the ha- 
militjr of the inductive spirit. We would cast about 
for racts, and events, and appearances. We would 
offer our minds as a blank surface to every thin? that 
came to them, supported by unexceptionable evidence. 
It is not upon the nature of the facts themselves that 
we would pronounce upon their credibility, but upon 
the nature of that testimony by which they were sup- 
ported. Our whole attention would be directed to the 
authority of the record. After this was established, 
we would surrender our whole understanding to its 
contents. We would school down every antipathy 
within us, and disown it as a childish affection, un- 
worthy of a philosopher who professes to follow truth 
through all the disgusts and discouragements which 
surround it. There are men of splendid reputation in 
our enlightened circles who never attended to this spe- 
culation, and who annex to the gospel of Christ no- 
thing else than ideas of superstition and vulg;arity. In 
braving their eontempt, we would feel ourselves m the 
best element for the oisplay and exercise of the philos<>> 
phical temper. We would rejoice in the omnfj[>otence of 
truth, and anticipate, in triumph, the victory whieh it 
mitst accomplish over the pride of science, and the fas-i- 
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tidionsness of literatare. It would not be tfae entfaa- 
Biasm of a visionary which would support us, hut the 
inward working of the very same principle which sus- 
tained Galileo when he adhered to the result of his 
experiments, and Newton when, he opposed his mea- 
surements and observations to the tide of prejudice he 
had to encounter from the prevailing taste and philo- 
sophy of the tinies. 

We conceive that inattention to the abpve principles 
has led many of the most popular and respected 
writers in the deistical controversy to introduce a mat 
deal of discussion that is forei^ to the merits of the 
question altogether;^ and in this way the attention is 
often turned away trom t^e point in which the main 
strength of the argument lies. An infidel, for exam- 
ple, objects against one of the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity. To repel the objection, the Christian 
conceives it necessary to vindicate the reasonableness 
of that doctrine, and to show how consistent it is with 
all those antecedent conception» which we derived 
from the light of natural religion. All this we count 
superfluous. It is imposing an unnecessary task upon 
ourselves. Enough fot us to have established the au- 
thority of the Christian revelation upon the ground of 
its historical evidence. All that remains is to submit 
OUT minds to the fair interpretation of Scripture. Yes ; 
but how do you dispose of the objection drawn from 
the liffht of natural religion ? In preciseljr the same 
Way mat we would dispose of an objection drawn 
from some speculative system, against the truth of any 
physical fhct that has been well established by obser- 
Tation or testimony. We would disown the system, 
and oppose the obstinacy of the fact to all the elegance 
and ingenuity of the speculation. 

We are sensible that this is not enough to satisfy a 
wimeToas class of very sincere and well disposed 
Ghristia]a8. There are many of this description, who, 
antecedent to the study of the Christian revelation al- 
togetfaer^ repose a very strong confidence in the Hght 
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of natural religion, and think that upon the mere 
streng^ of its evidence, they can often pronounce with 
a considerahle de^ee of assurance on the character of 
the divine administration. To such as these, some- 
thing more is necessary than the external evidences on 
"which Christianity rests. You must reconcile the 
doctrines of Christianity with those previous concep- 
tions which the light of nature has given them ; and a 
great deal of elaborate argument is often expended )n 
bringing about this accommodation. . It is, of course, a 
work of greater difficulty, to convince this description 
of people, though, in point of fact, this difficulty has 
been overcome, in a way the most masterly and de- 
cisive, by one eif the soundest and most philosophical 
of our theologians.')^ 

To another description of Christians, this attempt to 
reconcile the doctrines of Christianity with the light 
of natural religion is superfluous. Give them histori- 
cal evidence for the truth of Christianity, and all that 
natural religion may have taught them will fly like so 
many visionary phantoms before tluB light of its over- 
bearing authority. With them the argument is re- 
duced to a narrower compass. Is the testimony of the 
apostles and first Christians sufficient to establish the 
credibility of the faiefe which are recorded in the New 
Testament ? The Hiuestion is made to rest exclusively 
on the character of this testimony, and the circum- 
stances attending it; and no antecedent theology of 
their own is suffered to mingle with the investigation. 
If the historical evidence of Christianity is found to 
be conclusive, they conceive the investigation to be at 
an end ; and that nqthing remains on their part, but an 
act of unconditional submission to all its doctrines. 

Though it might be proper, in the present state of 
opinion^ to accommodate to both these cases, ^ret we 
profess ourselves to belong to the latter description of 
Christians. We hold by the total insufficiency of na- 

' , ' ' " ' 

* Biihop Btttier, in his Analogy of Natural and Revealed Keligion., 
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taml religion to pronounce upon the intrinsic merits of 
any revelation, and think that the authority of every 
revelation rests exclusively upon its external evidences, 
and upon such marks of honesty in the compo8itio^ 
itself as would apply to any human performance. We 
rest ihia opinion, not upon any fanatical impression of 
the ignorance of man, or how sinful it is for a weak 
and guilty mortal to pronounce upon the counsels of 
heaven, and the laws of the divine administratioh. We 
disown this presumption, not merely l)ecause it is sin- 
ihl, but because we conceive it to be unphilosophical, 
and precisely analogous to that theonsih? a priori 
spirit, which the wisdom of Bacoh has bamshed from 
all the schools of philosopiiy. 

For the satisfaction of the first class, we refet ihem 
to that argument which has been prosecuted with so 
much ability and success by Bishop Butler, in l^is 
Analogy of rfatural and Revealed Religion. It is not 
so much the object of this author to found any positive 
argument on the accordancy which subsists between 
the process of the divine administration in nature, and 
the processes ascribed to God by revelation, as to 
repel the argument founded upon their supposed dis- 
cordancy. To one of the second class, the argument 
of Bishop Butler is not called for; but as to one of the 
first class, we can conceive nothing more calculated to 
quiet his difficulties. He believes a God ^ and he must 
Uierefore believe the character and existence of God to 
be reconcileable with all that he observes in the events 
and phenomena around him. He questions the claims 
of the New Testament to be a revelation from heaven, 
because he conceives, that it ascribes a plan and an 
economy to the Supreme Being, which are imworthy 
of his character. We offer no positive solution of 
this difficulty. We profess ourselves to be too little 
acquainted with the character of God ; and that in this 
little comer of his works, we see not far enough to 
offer any decision on the merits of a government, which 
embraces worlds, and reaches eternity. We tlunk we 
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do enough, if we give a sufficiency of external proof 
for the New Testament being a true and authentic 
message from heaven ; and that therefore nothing re^ 
mains for us but to attend and to submit to it. Bat 
the arcrument of Bishop Butler enables us to do still 
more man this. It enables us to say, that the very 
thing objected against in Christianity exists in nature ; 
and that therefore the same God who is the author (^ 
natifre, may be the author of Christianity. We do not 
say that any positive evidence can be founded upon 
this analogy. But in as far as it goes to repel tiiie 
the objection, it is triuiuphant. A man has no right to 
retain his theism, if he rejects Christianity upon dif- 
ficulties to which natural religion is equally liable. If 
Christianity tells us, that the guilt of a father has 
brought simerings and vice upon his posterity, it is 
what we see exemplified in a thousand instances 
among the families around us. If it tells us, that the 
innocent have suffered for the guilty, it is nothing- 
more than what all history and all observation have 
made perfectly familiar to us. If it tells us of one por- 
tion of the human race being distinguished by the 
sovereign will of the Almjgnty for .superior know- 
ledge, or superior privileges, it only sidds one in- 
equality more to the many inequalities which we 
perceive every day in the gifts of nature, of fortune, 
and of providence. In short, without entering into all 
the details of that argument, which Buller bas brought 
forward in a way so masterly and decisive, there is 
not a single impeachment which can be offered against 
the God of Christianity, that may not, if consistently 
proceeded upon, be offered against the God of Nature 
Itself: if the one be unworthy of God, the other is 
equally so ; and if, in spite of these difficulties, you 
still retain the conviction, that there is a God of Na- 
ture, it is not fair or rational to suffer them to out- 
weigh all that positive evidence and testimony which 
liave been, adduced for proving tliat tho'same God is 
the God of Christianity also. i 
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CHAPTER IX. 

On the Way of proposing the Jtrgumeni to JStheistieal 

. Infidels, 

Ir Christianity be still resisted, it appears to us 
that the only consistent refuge is atheism. The veiy 
same peculiarities in the dispensation of the gospel, 
which lead the infidel to reject it as unworaiy of 
God, go to prove that nature is unWorthy of him, and 
land us in the melancholy confusion, that whatever 
theory can be afforded as tor the mysterious origin and 
existence of the things which be, they are not under 
the dominion of a supreme and intelligent mind. Nor 
do we do look upon atheism as a more hopeless spe- 
cies of infidelity than deism, unless in so far as it 
proves a more stubborn dispositioa of the heart to re- 
sist every religious conviction. Viewed purely as aii 
intellectual subject, we look upon the mind of an 
atheist as in a better state of preparation for the 
proofs of Christianity than the mind of the deist. 
Tlie one is a blai^k surface, on which evidence may 
make a fair impression, and where the finger of his- 
tory may inscribe its credible and well attested in- 
formation. The other is occupied with preconceptions. 
It will not take what history ofiers to i^. It puts it- 
self into the same unphilosophical posture, in which 
the mind oi a prejudiced Cartesiati opposed its theory 
of the heavens to the demo^istration and measurement 
of Newton. The theory of the deist upon a subject 
where truth is still more inaccessible, and speculation 
still more presumptuous, sets him te resist the only 
safe and competent evidence that can be appealed to. 
What was originally the evidence of observation, and 
is now t^nsformed into the evidence of testimony, 
comes down to us in a series of historical documents, 
the closest and most consistent that all antiquity can 
furnish. It is the unfortunate theory which K)rms the 
grand obstacle to the admission of the Christian mi* 
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racleSy and which leads the deist to an ezhibition of 
himself so nnphilosophical, as that of trampling oh the 
soundest laws of evidence, hy hringing an historical 
hei under the tribonal of a theoretical principle. The 
deistical speculation of Ronsseaa, by which he neu- 
tralist the testimony of the first Christians, is as 
complete a transgression against the tempter and prin- 
dples of true science, as a category of Aristotle when 
employed to overrule an experiment in chymistiT* 
But however this be, it is evident that Rousseau would 
have ^ven a readier reception to the ffospel history 
had his mind not been preoccupied wiui the specula- 
tion ; and the negative state of atheism would haye 
been more favourable to the admission of those facts 
which are connected with thQ origin and establishment 
of OUT religion in the world. 

This suggests the way in which the evidence for 
Christianity should be carried home to the mind of an 
atheist. He. sees nothing in the phenomena around 
him, that can warrant him to believe in the existence 
of a living and intelligent principle, which gave birth 
and movement to all things. He, does not say that ha 
would refuse credit to the existence of God upon suffir 
cient evidence, but he says that there .are not such ap- 
pearances of design in nature as to supply him with 
that evidence. He does not deny the existence of God. 
to be a possible truth ; but he affirms, that while ther» 
is nothing before him but the consciousqe^s of what 
passes within, and the observation of what passes 
without, it remains an assertion destitute of proof, and 
can have no more effect upon his conviction than any 
other nonentity of the ima^ation. There is a, mighty 
difference between not proven and duprovm* We see 
nothing in the argument of the atheist whicn goes far- 
ther than to establish the former sentence upon the 
question of God's existence. It is altogether ao argu- 
ment ab tgnorantia; and the same i^orance which re- 
strains them from asserting in positive terms that God 
exists, equally restrains them from asserting in positive 
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terms that God does not exist. The assertion may be 
oSered, that, in some distant regions of the creation, 
there are tracts of space which, instead of being occu- 
pied like the tracts around us with suns and planetary 
systems, teem only with animated beings, who, without 
being supported like us on the firm surface of a world, 
have the power of spontaneous movements in ftee 
spaces, we cannot say that the assertion is not true, but 
we can say that it is not proven, It carries in it no 
positive character either of truth or falsehood, and may 
therefore be admitted on appropriate and satisfying evi- 
dence. But till that evidence comes, the mind is in a 
state entirely neutral ; and such we conceive to be the 
neutral state of the atheist, as to what he holds to be 
the unproved assertion of tl^e e^stence of God. 

To. the neutral mind of the atheist, thep, unfurnish- 
ed as it is with any previous conception, we offer tbd 
historica^evidence of Christianily. We do not ask him 
to presume the existence of God. We ask him to ex- 
amme the miracles of the New Testament merely as 
recorded events, and to admit no other principle into 
the investi^tion, than those which are held to be satis- 
^ng and decisive on any other subject of written tes- 
timony. The sweeping principle upon which Rous- 
seau, filled with his own assumptions, condemned the 
historical evidence for the truth of the gospel narrative^ 
can have no influence on the blank and unoccupied 
mind of an atheist. He has no presumption^^ upon 
the subject ; for to his eyes the phenomena of nature 
sit so loose and unconnected with that intelligent Be- 
ing, to whom ^bey have, been referred as their origin, 
that he does not feel himself entitled, from the pheno- 
mena, to ascribe any existence, any character, any attri- 
butes, or any method of administration to such a Being. 
He is therefore in the best possible condition for sub- 
mitting his understanding to the entire impression of 
the historical evidence. Those difficulties which per- 
plex the deist, who cannot recognise in the God oi the 
New Testament the same features and the same prin- 
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eiples in which they have invested the God of natnrey 
are no difficulties to him. He has no God of nature to 
confront with that real though invisible power which 
lay at the bottom of those astonishing miracles, oa 
which history has st^onped her most authentic charac- 
ters. Though the power which presided there should 
be an arbitr^, an unjust, or a malignant being, all this 
may startle a deist, but it will not prevent a consistent 
atheist from acqaiescing in any legitimate inference, to 
which the miracles of the gospel, viewed in the simple 
light of historical facts, may chance to carry him. He 
cannot bring his antecedent information into play upon 
this question. He professes to have n5 antecedent in- 
formation on the subject ; and this sense of his entire 
ignorance, which lies at the bottom of his atheism » 
would e3q>unge from his mind all that is theoretical » 
and make it the passive recipient of every thin^ which 
observation offers to his notice, or which credible testi- 
mony has brought down to it of the history of past ages. 
What, then, we ask, does the atheist make of the 
miracles of the New Testament 1 If he questions their 
truth, he must do it upon grounds that axe purely his- 
torical ; he is precluded from every other ground by the 
very principle on which he has rested his atheism ; and 
we therefore, upon the strength of that testimony which 
has been already exhibited, press the admissiqn of 
these miracles as facts. If there be nothing, thfen, in 
the ordinary phenomena of nature to infer n God, do 
these extraordinary phenomena supply him with no ar- 
gwnent ? Does a voice from heaven make no impres- 
sion upon him 1 And we haveHhe best evidence which 
history can furnish, that such a voice was uttered ; 
" This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased." 
We have the evidence of a fact for the existence of that 
very Beins from whom the voice proceeded, and the 
eviaence oi a thousand facts for a power superior to 
nature ; because, on the impulse of a volition, it coun- 
teracted her laws and processes, it allayed the wind, it 
gave sight to the blina, health to the, diseased, and. at 
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the Utterance of a Yoice, it gave life to the dead. The 
ostensible agent in all these wonderful proceedings 
gave not only credentials of his power, but he gave such 
credentials of his honesty, as dispose our understanding 
to receive his explanation of them. We do not avau 
ourselves of any other principle than what an atheist 
will acknowledge. He understands as well as we do, 
the natural signs of veracity which lie in the tone, the 
manner, the countenance, the high moral*«xpression of 
worth and benevolence, and, above all, in that firm and 
undaunted constancy, which peither contempt, nor pov- 
erty, nor death, could shift from any of its positions. 
All these claims upon our belief were accumulated to 
an unexampled degree in the person of Uesus of Naza- 
reth ; and when we couple them with his undoubted 
miracles, and the manner in which his own personal 
' appearance was followed up by a host of witnesses, 
who, after a catastrophe which would have proved a 
death-blow to any cause of imposture, offered them- 
selves to the eye of the public, with the same powers, 
the same evidence, and the same testimony, it seems 
impossible to resist his account of the invisible princi- 
ple, which gave birth and movement to the whole of this 
wonderful transaction. Whatever atheism we may have 
founded on the common phenomena around us, he/e is 
a new phenomenon which demands our attention,*— the 
testimony of a man who, in addition to evidences of ho- 
nesty more varied and more satisfying than were ever 
offered by a brother of the species, had a voice from the 
clouds, and the power of working miracles, to vouch 
for him. We do not think the account which this man 
gives of himself can be viewed either with indifference 
or distrust, and the account is most satisfying. ** I 
proceeded forth, and came from God." — ^^ He whom 
God hath sent, speaketh the words of God.** — " Even 
as the Father said unto me, so I speak.'* He hath 
elsewhere said that God was his Father. The ex- 
istence of God is here laid before us, by an evidence 
altogether distinct from the natural argument of the 
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schools ; and it may therefore be admitted in spite of 
the deficiency of th^t ar^ment. From the same pure 
and unquestionable source we ^ther our information 
of his attributes. " God is true?' — " God is a spiWt.^' 
He is omnipotent, <^ for with God all things are possi- 
ble.'' He IS intelligent, *< for he knoweth what things 
we have need of." He sees all things, and he directs 
all things, " for the very hairs of our heads are num- 
bered," and " a sparrow falleth not to the ground with- 
out his permission." 

The evidences of the Chjistian religion are suited to 
every species of infidelity. We do not ask the atheist 
to furnish himself with any previous conception. We 
ask him to come as he is ; abd upon the strength of his 
own favourite principle, viewing it as a pure intellectual 
question, and abstracting from the more unmanagreable 
tendencies of the heart and temper, we conceive his un- 
derstanding to be in a high state of^ preparation for 
taking in Christianity in a far puret and more scrip- 
tural form, than can be expected from those whose 
minds are tainted and preoccupied with their former 
speculations. 



CHAPTER X. 

On the Supreme JkUhority ofBevdaUon, 

Ir the New Testament be a message from God, it 
behooves us to make an entire arid unconditional surren-> 
der of our minds, to all the duty and to all the informa- 
tion which it sets before us. 

There is, perhaps, nothing more thoroughly beyond 
the cognizance of the human faculties, than the truths 
of xeligion, and the ways of that mighty and invisible 
Being who is the object of it; and yet nothing, we will 
venture to say, has been made the subject of more hardy 
and adventurous speculation. We make no allusion 
at present to deists, who reject the authority of the 
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New Testament, because the plan and the dispensation 
of the Almighty which is recorded there, is different 
from that plan and that dispensation which they have 
chosen to ascribe to him. We speak of Christians 
who profess to admit the authority of this record, but 
who have tainted the purity of their profession by not 
acting upon its exclusive authority ; who have mingled 
iheir own thoughts and their own fancy wilii its infor- 
mation ; who, instead of repairing in every question, 
and in every difficulty, to the principle of *> What redd- 
est thou," have abridged the sovereignty of this prin- 
ciple, by appealing to others, of which we underteke to 
make out the incompetency; who, m addition to the 
word of. God, talk also of the reason of the thing, or 
the standard of orthodoxy ; and have in fact brought 
down the Bible from the high place which belonffs to 
it, as the only tribunal to which the appeal should be 
made, or from which the decision should be looked for. 
But it is not merely among partisans or the advo- 
cates of a system, that we meet with this indifference 
to the authority of what is written. It lies at the bot- 
tom of a great deal of that looseness, both in practice 
and speculation, which we meet with every day in so- 
ciety, and which wq often hear expressed in familiar 
conversatioa. Whence that list of maxims which Bre 
so indolently conceived, but which, at the same time, 
are so faithmlly proceieded upon 1 <^ We have all our 
passions and infirmities; but we have honest hearts, 
and that will make up for them. Men are not all cast 
in the same mould. God will not call us to task too 
rigidly for our foibles ; at least this is our opinion, and 
God can never be so unmerciful, or so unjust, as to 
bring us to a severe and unforgiving tribunal for the 
misses of the understanding." Now it is not licen- 
ttousness in general which we are speaking against. 
It is against that sanction, which it appears to derive 
from the self-fopned maxims of him who is gnilty of 
it. It is against the principle, that either an error of 
doctrine, or an indulgence of passion, is to be exempted 
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from condemnation, because it has an opinion of the 
mind to give it countenance and authority. What we 
complain of is, that a man no. sooner sets himself for- 
ward and says, ^* this ia my sentiment," than he con- 
ceives that all culpability is taken away from the error, 
either of practice or specttlation,\into which he has 
fallen, llie carelessness with which the opinion has 
been formed is of no account in the estimate. It is 
the raiere existence of the opinion, which is pleaded in 
vindication ; and under the authority of our numm^ and 
our mode of thinkings every man conceives himself to 
have a right to his own way and his own peculiarity. 

Now this might he all very fair were there no Bible 
and no revelation in existence. But it is not fair, that 
all this looseness, and all this variety, should be still 
floating in the world, in the face of an authoritative 
communication from God himself. Had no message 
come to us from the Fountain-head of truth, it were 
natural enough for every individual mind to betake 
itself to its own speculation. But a message has com^ 
to us, bearing oh its forehead every character of authen- 
ticity ; and is it right' now, that the question of our 
faith, of of our duty, should be committed to the ca- 
pricious variations of this man's t^te, or of that man's 
fancy 1 Our maxim, and our sentiment ! God has put 
an authoritative stop to all this^ He has spoken, and 
the right or the liberty of speculation no longer remains 
to us. 'rUe question now is, hot ''What thinkest 
thou ?" In the days of pagan antiquity, no other ques- 
tion could be put ; and to the wretched delusions and 
idolatries of that period let us see what kind of answer 
the human mind is capable of making, when left to its 
own guidance, and its own authonty. But we call 
ourselves Christians, and profess to receive the Bible 
as the directory of our faith ; and the only question in 
which we are concerned, is, '' What is written in the 
law? how readest thou ?" 

But there is a way of escaping jQrom this conclusion. 
No man calling himself a Christian will ever disown 
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in words the authority of the Bible. Whatever be 
counted the genuine interpretation, it must be submitted 
to. But in the act of coming to this interpretation, it 
will be observed, there is room for the unwarrantable 
principles which we are attemptingr to expose. The 
business of a Scripture critic is to give a fair represen- 
tation of the sense of all its passages as they exist in 
the original. Now, this is a process which requires 
some investigation, and it is during the time that this 
process is carrying on, that the tendencies and ante- 
cedent opinions of the mind are suffered to mislead the 
inquirer from the true principles of the business in 
which he is employed. The mind and meaning of the 
author, who is translated, is purely a question of lan- 
^age, and should be decided upon no other principles 
tiian Ihose of grammar or philmo^. Now, what we 
complain of is, that while this pnnciple is recognised 
and acted upon in every other composition which has 
come down to us from antiquity, it has been most 
glaringly departed from in the case of the Bible ; that 
the meaning of its author, instead of being made singly 
and entirelv a question of grammar, has been made a 
question ot metaphysics, or a question of sentiment; 
that instead of the argument resorted to beinff *' such 
must be the^ rendering from the structure of the lan- 
{piage, and the import and significancy of its phrases," 
It has been, '* such must be the rendering from the 
analogy of the faith, the reason of the thing, the cha- 
racter of the Divine mind, and the wisdom of all his 
dispensa^ons." And whether this argument be form- 
ally insisted upon or not, we have still to complain, 
that in reality it has a most decided influence on the 
understanding of many a Christian ; and in this way, 
the ^reed which exists in his mind, instead of being a 
£iir transcript of the New Testament, is the result of a 
compromise which has been made between its authori- 
tative decisions and the speculations of his own fancy. 
What is the reason why there is so much more 
unanimity among critics and grammarians about the 
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sense of any anciefit author, than about the sense of 
the New Testament? Because the one is made purely 
a question of criticism : the other has been complicated 
with the uncertain fancies of a daring and presumptuous 
theology. Could we only dismiss these fancies, sit 
down like a schoolboy to his task, and look upon the 
study of divinity as a mere work of translation, then 
we would expect the same unanimity among Christians 
that we meet with among scholars and literati about 
the system of Epicurus or the philosophy of Aristotle. 
But here lies the distinction between the two cases. 
When we make out, by a critical examination of the 
Greek of Aristotle, that such was his meaning, and 
such his philosophy, the result carries no aumority 
with it, and bur mind retains the congenial liberty of 
its own speculations. But if we make out by a critical 
examination of the Greek of St. Paul, that such is the 
theology of the New Testament, we are bound to sub- 
mit to this theology ; and our minds must surrender 
every opinion, however dear to it. It is quite in vain 
to talk of the mystenousness of the subject, as being 
the cause of the want of unanimity among Christians. 
It may be mysterious^ in reference to our former con- 
ceptions. It may be mysterious in the utter impossi- 
bility of reconciling it with our own assumed fancies 
and self-formed principles. It may be m3^terious in 
the difficulty whi6h we feel in comprehending the man- 
ner of the doctrine, when we ousht to be satisfied with 
the authoritative revelation whicli has been made to us 
of its existence and its truth. But if w6 could only 
abandon all our former conceptions, if we felt that our 
business was to submit to the oracles of God, and that 
we are not called upon to efifect a reconciliation between 
a revealed doctrine of the Bible, and an assumtd or 
excogitated principle of our own ;— then we are satis- 
fied, that we would find the language of the Testament 
to have as much clear, and precise, and didactic sim- 
plicity, as the language of any sage ot philosopher that 
has come down to us. 
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Could we only get it reduced to a mere question of 
language, we shoiud look, at no distant jpenod, for the 
establishment of a pure and unanimous Christianity in 
the world. But, no. While the mind and the mean- 
ing of any philosopher is collected from his words, and 
these words tried, as to their import and significancy, 
upon the appropriate principles of criticism, the mind 
and the meaning of the Spirit of God is not collected 
upon the same pure and competent principles of investi- 
gatibn. In order to know the mind of the Spirit, the 
communicadons of the Spirit^ and tUe expression of 
these communications in written language, should be 
consulted. These are the only data upon which the 
inquiry should be instituted* But, no. Instead of 
learning the designs and character of the Almighty 
from his own mouth, we sit in judgment upon them, 
and make our conjecture of what they should be take 
the precedency of his revelation of what they are. We 
do him the same injustice that we do to an acquaint- 
ance, whose proceedmgs and whose intentions we ven- 
ture to, pronounce upon, while we refuse him a hearing, 
or turn away from the letter in which he explains him- 
self. No wonder, then, at the want of unanimi^ 
among Christians, so long as the question of *< What 
thinkest thou V is made the principle of their creed, 
and, for the safe guidance 6f criticism, they have com- 
mitted themselves to the endless caprices of the human 
intellect. Let the principle of " what thinkest thou" 
be exploded, and that of "what readest thou" be sub- 
stituted in its place. L^ us take our lesson as. the 
Almighty places it before us, and, instead of being 
the judge of his conduct, be satisfied with the safer 
and humbler office of being the interpreter of his lan- 
guage. 

Now this principle is not exclusively applicable to 
the learned. The great bulk of Christiana have no ac- 
cess to the Bible m its original languages ; but they 
have access to the common translation, and they may 
be satisfied.by the concurrent testimony of the leainea. 
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among the different sectaries of this country, that the 
translation is a good one. We do ^ not confine the 
principle to critics and translators ; we press it upon 
all. We call upon them not to form their divihity by 
independent thinking, but to receive it by obedient 
reading ; to take the words as they stand, and submit 
to the plain English of the Scriptures which lie before 
them. It is the office of a translator to ^ve a faithful 
representation of the original. Now that this faithful 
representation has been given, it is our part to peruse 
it with care, and to take a fair and a faithful imttression 
of it. It is our part to purify our understanding of all 
its previous conceptions. We must bring a free and 
unoccupied mind to the exercise. It must not be the 
pride or the obstinacy of self-formed opinions, or the 
naughty independence of him who thinks he has reach- 
ed the manhood of his understanding. We must bring 
with us the docility of a child, if we want to gain the 
kingdom of heaven. It must not be a parti^ but an 
efatire and unexcepted obedience. There must be no 
garbling of that which is entire, no darkening of that 
which is luminous, no softening down of that lyhich is 
authoritative or sever^. The Bible will allow of no 
compromise. It professes to be the directory of pur 
faith, and claims a total ascendency over the souls and 
the understandings of men. It will enter into no com- 
position with us, or our natural principles. It chal- 
lenges the whole mind as its due, ai^d it appeals to the 
truSi of heaven for the high authority of its sanctions. 
" Whosoever addeth to, or taketh from, the words of 
this book, is accursed,'' is the absolute language- in 
in which it delivers itself. This brings us to its terms. 
There is no way of escaping after this. We must 
bring every thought into the captivity of-its obedience, 
and as dosely as ever lawyer stuck to his document 
or his extract, must we abide by the rule and the doc- 
trine which this authentic memorial of God sets before 
us. 
Now we hazard the assertion, that with a number 
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of professingr Christians, there is not this unexcept^ 
ed submission of the understanding to the authority 
of the Bible ; and that the authority of the Bible is 
often modified, and in some cases superseded by the 
authority of other principles. Que of these principles 
is the reason of the thing. We do not know if this 
principle would be at all felt or appealed to by the 
earliest Christians. It may perhaps by the disputa- 
tious or the philosophising among converted Jews and 
Greeks, but not certainly by those of whom Paul said, 
tiiat ** not many wi«e men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble, were called." They turned 
from dumb idols to serve the living and the true God. 
There was nothing in their antecedent theology which 
they could have any respect for : nothing which they 
could confront, or bring into competition with the doc- 
trines of the New l^iiament. In those days, the 
truth as it is in Jesus came to> the minds of its disci- 
ples, recommended by its novelty, by its grandeur, by 
the power and recency of its evidences, and above all 
by its vast and evident superiority over the fooleries of 
a degrading paganism. It does not occur to us, that 
mea in these circumstances would ever think of sitting 
in judgment over the mysteries of that sublime ^th 
which had charmed them into an abandonment of their 
earlier religion. It rather strikes us, that they would 
receive them passively ; ' t^at, like scholars who had 
all to learn, they woura take their lesson as they found 
it; that the information of their teachers would be 
wiough for them; and that the restless tendency of 
tha human mind to speculation would for a time find 
ample enjoyment in the rich and splendid discove- 
ries which broke like a flood of light upon the world. 
But we are in diflerent circumstances. To us, these 
discoveries, rich and splendid as they are, have lost 
the freshness of novelty. The Sun of righteous- 
ness, like the sun of the firmament, has become fa- 
miliarized to us by possession. In a few ases, the 
human mind deserted its guidance, and rambled aa. 
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much as ever in quest of new speculations. It is tiufif 
that they took a juster and loftier iight since fhe days 
of heathenism. But it was only because they walked 
in the light of revelation. They borrowed of the New 
Testament without acknowledgment, and took its beau- 
ties and its truths to deck their own wretched fancies 
and self-constituted systems. In the process of time^ 
the delusion multiplied and extended. Schools were 
formed, and the ways of the Divinity were as confi- 
dently theorized upon, as the processes, of chymistzy, 
or the economy of the heavens. Universities were 
endowed, and natural theology took its place in the 
circle of the sciences. Folios 'were written, and the 
respected luminaries of a forpaer age poured their a 
priori and their a posteriori demonstrations on the 
world. Taste, and sentiment, and imagination grew 
apace ; and every raw untutored principle which poetry 
could clothe in prettiness, or over which the hand of 
genius could throw the graces of sensibility and ele- 
gance, was erected into a principle of the divine ffo- 
vemment, and made to preside over the counsels of 3ie 
Deity. In the mean time, the Bible> which ought to su- 
persede all, was itself superseded. It was quite in vain 
to say that it was the only autheidtic record of an actual 
embassy which God had sent into the world. It was 

Suite in vain to plead its testimonies, its miracles, and 
le unquestionable fulfilment' of its prophecies. These 
mighty claims must lie over, and be suspended, till 
we have settled*— what 1 the reasonableness of its 
doctrines. We must bring the theology of God's am- 
bassador to the bar of our self-formed Geology* The 
Bible, instead of being admitted as the directory of 
our faith upon its external evidences, must be tried 
upon the merits of the work itself; and if our verdict 
be favourable, it must be brought in, not as a help to 
our iterance, but as a corollary to our demonstrations. 
But IS this ever done % Yes ! by Dr. Samuel Clarke, 
and a whole host of followers and admirers. Their 
first step in the process of theological study, is to fur- 
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nish their minds with the principles of natural theology. 
Christianity, before its external proofs are looked at or 
listened to, must be brought under the tribunal of these 
principles. All the difficulties which attach to the 
reason of the thing, or the fitness of the doctrines, 
must be formally discussed, and satisfactorily got over. 
A voice was heard from heaven, saying of Jesu8( Christ, 
♦* This is my beloved Son, hear ve him." The men 
of Galilee saw him him ascend nrom the dead to the 
heaven which he now occupies. The men of Galilee 
gave their testimony; and it is a testimony which 
Stood the fiery trial of persecution in a former age, and 
of sophistry in this. And yet, instead of hearing Je- 
sus Christ as disciples, they sit in authority over him^ 
as judges. Instead of forming their divinity after the 
Bible, they try the Bible by their antecedent divinity ; 
and this book, with all its mighty train of evidences, 
must drivel in their anti-chambers, till they have pro- 
nounced sentence of admission, when they have got 
its doctrines to agree with their own airy and unsub- 
stantial speculations. 

We do not condemn the exercise of reason in mat- 
ters of theology. It is the part of reason to form its 
conclusions, when it has data and evidences before 
it. But it is equally the part of reason to abstain from 
its conclusions, when these evidences are ¥ranting. 
Reason can judge of the external evidences for Chris- 
tianity, because it can discern the merits of human 
testimony : and it can perceive the truth or the false- 
hood of such obvious credentials as the performance 
of a miracle, or the fulfilment of a prophecy. But 
reason is not entitled to sit in judgment over those in- 
ternal evidences, which many a presumptuous theolo- 
gian has attempted to derive from the reason of the 
thing, or from the agreement of the doctrine with the 
fancied character and attributes of the Deity. One of 
the most useful exercises of reason, is to ascertain its 
limits, and to keep within them ; to abandon the fields 
of conjecture, and to restrain itself within that safe 

N 
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and certain barrier which forms the boundary of hu- 
man experience. However humiliating you may con- 
ceive it, it is this which lies at the bottom of Lord Bar 
con's philosophy, and' it is to this that modem science 
is indebted lor all her solidity and all her triumphs. 
Why does philosophy flourish in our days % Because 
her votaries have learned to abandon their own crea- 
tive speculations, and to submit to evidence, let her 
conclusions be as painful and as impalatable as they 
will. Now all that we want is to carry the same les- 
so^ and the same principle into theology. Our busi- 
ness is, not to guess, but to learn. After we have es- 
tablished Christianity to be an authentic message from 
God upon those historical pounds on which the reason 
and experience of man entitle him to form his conclu- 
sions, nothing remains for us but an unconditional 
surrender of me mind to the subject of the message. 
We have a right to sit in judgment over the credentials 
of heaven's ambassador, but we have no right to sit 
in judgment over the information he mves us. We 
have no right either to refuse or to modify that infor- 
mation, till we have accommodated it to our previous 
conceptions. 

It is very true that if the truths which he delivered 
lay within the field of human observation, he brings 
himself under the tribunal of our antecedent know- 
ledge. Were he tell us, that the bodies of the plane- 
tary system moved in orbits which are purely circular, 
we would oppose to him the observations and mea- 
surements of astronomy. Were he to tell us, that in 
winter the sun never shone, and that in summer no 
cloud ever darkened the brilliancy of his career, we 
would oppose to him the certain remembrances, both 
of ourselves and of our whole neighbourhood. Were 
he to tell us that we were perfect men, because we 
were free from passion, and loved our neighbours as 
ourselves, we should oppose to him the history of our 
own lives, and the deeply-seated consciousness of our 
own infirmities. On all these subjects, \ye can con- 
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front him ; but when he brings truth from a quarter 
which no human eye ever explored ; when he tells us 
the mind of the Deity, and brings before us the coun- 
sels of that invisible Being, whose arm is abroad upon 
all worlds, and whose views reach to eternity, he is 
beyond the ken of eye or of telescope, and we must 
submit to him. We have no moref right to sit in judg- 
ment over his information, than we have to sit in judg- 
ment over the information of any other visiter, who 
lights upon our planet, from some distant and unknown 
part of the universe, and t^Us us what worlds roll in 
those remote tracts which are beyond the limits of 
our astronomy, and how the Divinity peoples them 
with wonders. Any previous conceptions of ours are 
of no more value than the fooleries of an infant ; and 
should we offer to resist or to modify upon the strength 
of these conceptions, we would be as unsound and as 
unphUosophical as ever schoolman was with his cate- 
grories, or Cartesian with his whirlpools of ether. 

Let ns go back to the first Christians of the gentile 
world. Tiiey turned from dumb idols to serve tiio 
living and the true God. They made a simple and en- 
tire transition from a state as bad, if not worse, than 
that of entire ignorance, to the Christianity of the 
New Testament. Their previous conceptions, instead 
of helping them, behooved to be utterly abandoned ; 
nor was there that intermediate step which so many 
of us think to be necessary, and which we dignify 
with the name of the rational theology of nature. In 
those days this rational theology was unheard of; nor 
have we the slightest reason to believe that they were 
initiated into its doctrines, before they were looked 
upon as fit to be taught the peculiari^es of the ^dpel. 
They were translated at once from the absurdities of 
paganism to that Christianity which has come down 
to us in the records of the evangelical history, and the 
epistles which their teachers addressed to them. They 
saw the miracles ; they acquiesced in them, as satisfy-* 
ing credentials of an inspired teacher ; they took the 
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whole of their religion from his mouth ; their faith came 
by hearii^, and hearing by the words of a divine mes- 
senger. This was their process, an4 it ought to be ours. 
We do not see the miracles, but we see their reality 
through the medium 6f that clear and unsuspicious tes- 
timony which has been handed down to us. We should 
admit them as the credentials of an embassy from God. 
We should take, the whole of our religion from the 
records of this embassy; and, renouncing the idolatry of 
our own self-formed conceptions, we should repair to 
that word which was spoken to them that heard it, and 
transmitted to us by the instrumentality of written 
language. The question with them was, What heareet 
thou ? The question with us is. What readest thou ? 
They had their idols, and they turned away from them. 
We have our fancies, and we contend, that, in the face 
of an authoritative revelation from heaven, it is as 

flaring idolatry in us to adhere to them, as it would 
e were they spread out upon canvass, or . chiselled 
into material form by the hands of a statuary. 

In the popular religions of antiquity, we see scarcely 
the vestige of a resemblance to that academical theism 
which is delivered in our schools, and figures away in 
the speculations of our moralists. The process of con- 
version among the first Christians was a very simple 
one. It consisted of an utter abahdonment of their 
heathenism, and an entire submission to those new 
truths which came to them through the revelation of 
the gospel, and through it only. It was the pure theo- 
logy of Christ and of his apostles. That theology which 
struts in fencied demonstration from a professor's chair, 
formed no part of it. They listened as if they had all 
to learn : we listen as if it was our office to judge, ai^d 
to give the message of God its due place and subor- 
dination among the principles which we had previously 
established. Now these principles were utterly un- 
known at the first publication of Christianity. The 
Galatians, and Corinthians, and Thessalonians, and 
Philippiuis had no conception of them. And yet, will 
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any man say, that either Paul himself, or those who 
lived under his immediate tuition, had not enough to 
make them accomplished Christians, or that they fell 
short of oyr enlightened selves in the wisdom which 
prepares for eternity, because they wanted our ra?- 
tional theology as a stepping-stone to that knowledge 
which came, in pure and immediate revelation, from 
the Son of God t The gospel was enough for them, and 
it should be enough for us also. Every natural or 
assumed principle, which offers to abridge its supre- 
macy, or even so much as to share with it in authority 
and direction, should be instantly discarded. Every 
opinion in religion should be reduced to the question 
of, What readest thou? and the Bible be asquiesced 
in, and submitted to, as the alone directory of our 
faith, where we can get the whole will of God for the 
salvation of man. 

But is not this an enlightened age? and, since the 
days of the gospel, has not the wisdom of two thou- 
sand years accumulated upon the present generation ? 
has not science been enriched by discovery? and is 
not theology one of the sciences ? Are the men of this 
advanced period to be restrained from the high exercise 
of their powers ? and, because the men of a remote 
and barbarous antiquity lisped and drivelled in the in- 
fancy of their acquirements, is that any reason why 
we should be restricted like so many schoolboys to the 
lesson that is set before us ? It is all true that this is 
a very enlightened age ; but on what field has it ac- 
quired so flattering a distinction? On the field of 
experiment, llie human mind owes all its progress 
to the confinement of its efforts within the safe and 
certain limits of observation, and to the severe restraint 
which it has imposed upon its speculative tendencies. 
Go beyond these limits, and the human mind has not 
advanced a single inch by its own independent ex- 
ercises. All the philosophy which has been reared by 
the labour of successive ages, is the philosophy of 
focts reduced to general taws, or brought «nder a 

n2 
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general description from observed points of resemblance. 
A proud and wondorfol fabric we do allow ; but we 
throw away the very instrument by which it was built 
the moment that we cease to observe, and begin to 
theorise and excogitate. Tell us a single discovery 
which has thrown a particle of light on ue details of 
the divine administration. Tell us a single truth in 
the whole field of experimental science, which caji 
bring us to the moral government of the Almighty by 
any oUier road than his own revelation. 

Astronomer has taken millions of suns and of sys- 
tems within its ample domain ; but the ways of God 
to man stand t^X a distance as inaccessible as ever ; nor 
has it shed so much as a glimmering over the counsels 
of that mighty and invisible Being, who sits in high, 
authority over all worlds. The boasted discoveries of 
modern science are all confined to that field within 
which the senses of man can expatiate. The moment 
we go beyond this field, they cease to be discoveries, 
ftnd are the mere speculations of the fancy. The dis- 
coveries of modem science have, in fact, imparted a 
new energy to the sentiment in question. They all 
serve to exalt the Deity, but they do not contribute a 
single iota to the explanatibn of his purposes. They 
make him greater, but they do not make him more 
comprehensible. He is more shrouded in mystery 
than ever. It is not himself whom we see, it is his 
workmanship ; and every new addition to its grandeur 
or to its vanety, which philosophy opens to our con- 
templation, throws our understanding at a greater dis- 
tance than before from the mind and conception of tlie 
sublime Architect. Instead of the God of a single 
world, we now see him presiding, in all the majesty 
of his high attributes, over a mighty range of innu- 
merable systems. To our little eye he is wrapt in 
more awful mysteriousness, and every new glimpse 
which astronomy gives us of the universe magnifies, 
to the apprehension of our mind, that impassable bar- 
rier wUch stands between the counsels of its Sovereign^ 
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Mid those fugitive beio^ who strut their evanescent 
hour in the humblest of its mansions. If this invisible 
Peing would only break that mysterious silence in 
which he has wrapt himself, we feel that a single 
word from his mouth would be worth a world of 
darklinff speculations. Every new triumph which the 
mind of man achieves in the field of discovery, binds 
us more firmly to oi^r Bible ; and by the very proportion 
in which philosophy multiplies the wonders of God, 
do we prize that book, on which the evidence of his» 
tory has stamped the character of his authentic com- 
munication. 

The course of the moon in the heavens has exercised 
astronomers for a long series of ages, and now that 
they are able to assign all the irregularities of its pe« 
riod, it may be counted one of the most signal triumphs 
of the modern philosophy. 

The question lay within the limits of ^ the field of 
observation. It was accessible, to measurement, and 
upon the sure principles of calculation, men of science 
have brought forward the confident solution of a pro- 
bleip, the most difficult and trying that ever was sub- 
mitted to the human intellect. But let it never be 
forgotten, that those very maxims of philosophy which 

fuided them so surely and so triumphantly within the 
eld of observation, also restrained them from stepping 
beyond it ; and though none were more confident than 
they, whenever they had evidence and experiment to 
enlighten them, yet none were more scrupulous in 
abstaining to pronounce upon an^ subject, where evi- 
dence and experiment were wanting. Let us suppose 
that one of their number, flushed with the triumph of 
success, passed on from the work of calculating the 
periods of the moon, to theorise upon its chymical con- 
stitution. The former question lies within the field of 
observation, the other is most thoroughly beyond it ; 
and there is not a man, whose mind is idisciplined to 
the rigour and sobriety of modern science, that would 
not look upon the theory with the same conttflnpt, as 
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if it were the dream of a poet, or the amusement of a 
schoolboy. We have heard much of the moon, and of 
the Yolcanoes which blaze upon its surface. Let us 
have incontestible eridence, that a falling stone pro* 
ceeds from the eruption of one of those yolcanoes, and 
the chymistry of the moon will receive more illustra- 
don from the analysis of that stone, than from all the 
speculations* of the theorists. It brin^ the ques- 
tion in part within the limits of observation. It now 
becomes a fair subject for the exercise of the true phi- 
losophy. The eve can now see, and the hand can now 
hanale it ; aiid the information furnished by the labo-^ 
rions drudgery of experimental men will be received 
as a truei^ document, than the theory of any philoso- 
pher, howeter ingenious, or however splendid. 

At the hazard of being counted fanciful, we bring 
forward the above as a competent illustration of the 
principle which we are attempting to establish. We 
do all homage to modem science, nor do we dispute 
the lof^ness of its pretensions. But we maintain, that 
however brilliant its career in those tracks oJT philoso- 
phy where it has the light of observation to conduct 
It, the philosophy of all that lies without the field of 
observation is as obscure and inaccessible as ever. 
We maintain, that to pass from the motions of the 
moon to an unauthorizea speculation upon the chymis- 
try of its materials, is a presumption disowned bv* 
philosophy. We ought to feel, that it would be a still 
more glaring transgression of aJl her maxims, to pass 
from the brightest discovery in her catalogue, to the 
ways of that mysterious Being, whom no eye hath 
seen, and whose mind is capacious as infinity. The 
splendour and the magnitude of what we do know can 
never authorize us to pronounce upon what we do not 
know ; nor can we conceive a transition more violent 
or more unwarrantable, than to pass from the truths of 
natural science to a speculation on the details of God's 
administration, or on the economy of his moral govern- 
ment We hear much of revslations from heaven. 
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Let any one of these bear the eyidence of an actual 
communication from God himself, and all the reason- 
to^ of all theologians must vanish, and give place to 
the substance of tliis communication. Instead of 
theorising upon the nature and properties of that di* 
vine light which irradiates the throne of God, and ex- 
ists at so immeasurable a distance from our faculties, 
let us point our eyes to that emanation which has ac- 
tually cqme down to us. Instead of theorising upon the 
counsels of the divine mind, let us go to that volume 
which lighted upon our world nearly two thousand 
years aso, and which bears the most authentic evi- 
dence, that it is the depository of part of these counsels. 
Let us apply the proper instrument to this examination. 
Let us never conceive it to be a work of speculation or 
fancy. It is a pure work of grammatical analysis. It 
is an unmixed question of lan^age. The commenta- 
tor who opens this book with the one hand, and carries 
bis system in the other, has nothing to do with it. 
We admit of no other instrument than the vocabulary 
and the lexicon. The man whom we look to is the 
Scripture critic, who can appeal to his authorities for 
the import and significancy of phrases, and whatevet 
be the strict result of his patience and profound phi^* 
lology, we submit to it. We call upon every enlight^ 
ened disciple of Lord Bacon to approve the steps of 
this process, and to acknowledge, that the same habits 
of philosophising to which science is indebted for all 
her elevation in these latter days, will lead us to cast 
down all our lofty imaginations, and bring into cap- 
tivity every thought to the obedience of Christ. 

But something more remains to be done. The mind 
may have discernment enough to acquiesce in the spe- 
culative justness of a principle ; but it may not have 
vigour or consistency enough to put it into execution. 
Lord Bacon pointed out the method of true philosophi- 
sing ; yet, in practice, he abandoned it, and his own 
physical investigations may be ranked among the most 
effectual specimens of that rash and unfounded theo- 
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Tuing, wliieh his own principles haye banished from 
the schools of philosophy. Sir Isaac NeWton com- 
pleted in his own person the character of the true phi- 
losopher. He not only saw the general principle, but 
he obeyed it. He both betook himself to the drudgery 
of observation, and he endured the pain which every 
mind must suffer in the act of refiouncing its old habits 
of conception. We call upon our readers to have man- 
hood and philosophy enough to make a similar sacri- 
fice. It is not enough .that the Bible be acknowled^d 
as the only authentic source^of information respecting 
the details of that moral economy, which the Snpreme 
Bein? has instituted for the government of the intelli- 
gent beings who occupy this globe. Its authenticity 
must be something more than acknowledged. It must 
be felt, and, in act and obedience, submitted to. Let 
us put them to the test. " Verily I say unto you,'* 
says our Saviour, '* unless a man shall be bom again, 
he shall not enter into the kingdom of God." ^ By 
grace ye are saved through faith, and tha); not of youi^ 
selves, it is the m(i of God." *' Justified freely by his 
grace, through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, 
whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood." We need not multiply ^notations ; 
but if there be any repugnance to the obvious truths 
yhich we have announced to the reader in the lan- 
guage of the Bible, his mind is not yet tutored to the 
philosophy of the subject. It may be in the way, but 
the final result is not yet arrived at. It is still a slave 
to the elegance or the plausibility of its old speculations ; 
and though it admits the principle, that every previous 
opinion must give way to the supreme authority of an 
actual communication from God, it wants consistency- 
and hardihood to carry the principle into accomplish- 
ment. 
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Ituks by which we estimate the Credibility of Testimony, 

A VERY small portion of oar knowledge of external 
things is obtained through our own senses i by &r ^e 
greater part is procured through other men, and this is 
receive^ bj us on the evidence of testimony. But, in 
receiving facts in this manner, we usually proceed with 
more cavition than when they come to us by our per- 
sonal observation. We are much influenced, m the first 
place,, by our confidence in the veracity of the narrator, 
and our knowled^ of the opportunities which he has 
had of ascertainmg the facts he professes to relate. 
Thus, if he be a person on whose testimonv we have 
formerly received important statements, which have 
turned out to be correct, we are the more ready to re- 
ceive his testimony again ; if he b6 a stranger to us, we 
receive it with ^eater caution : if he has formerly mis- 
led us, we view it with suspicion, or reject it altoj^ether. 

But there is another prmciple of very extensive ap- 
plication in such cases, and which is independent in a 
great measure of the character of the narrator. In re- 
ceiving facts upon testimony, we are mycfa influenced 
by their accordance with facts With which wq are already 
acquainted ; this is what, in common language, we, call 
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their probability ; and statements \?hich are probable, 
that is, in accordance with facts which we already 
know, are received upon a lower degree of evidence 
than those which are not in such accordance, or which, 
in other words, appear to us in the present state of our 
knowledge to be improbable. Now this is a sound 
and salutary caution, but we should beware of allowing 
it to influence us beyond its proper sphere. It should 
lead us to examine carefully the eviaence upon which 
we receive facts, not in accordance with those which 
we have already acquired ; but we should beware of 
allowing it to engender skepticism. For, while an un- 
bounded credulity is the part of ^ weak mind, which 
never thinks or reasons at all, an unlimited skepticism 
is the part of a contracted mind, which reasons upon 
imperfect data, or makes its own knowledge and ex- 
tent of observation the standard and test of probabilitjr. 
An ignorant peasant may reject the testimony of a phi- 
losopher in regard to the size of the moon, because he 
thinks he has the evidence of his senses that H is only 
a foot in diameter ; and a person holding^ a respectable 
rank in society, is said to have received vith contempt 
the doctrine of the revolution of the earth on its axis, 
becanse he was perfectly satisfied ^ that his house was 
never known to turn witii its front to the north. When 
the King of Siam was told by a Dutch traveller that in 
Holland, at certain seasons of the year, water becomes 
so solid that an elephant might walk over it, he re- 
plied, *'I have believed many extraordinary things 
which you have told me, because I took jou for a man 
of truth and veracity, but now I am convinced that yon 
lie/* This confidence in one's own experience, as the 
test of probability, characterizes a mind which is con- 
fined in its views and limited in its acquirements ; and 
the tendency of it would be the rejection of all know- 
ledge, for which we have not the evidence of our 
senses. Had the King of Siam once seen water in a 
frozen state, he would not only have been put right in 
regard to this ^t, but his confidence would have been 
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shaken in Ids own experience as the test of probability 
in other things ; and he would have been more disposed 
for the further reception of truth upon the evidence of 
testimony. 

Thus, progress in knowledge is nqt confined in 
its results to the mere facts wnich we acquire, but 
lias also an extegsive influence in enlarging the mind 
for the further reception of truth, and setting it free 
from many of those prejudices which influence men 
who are Imiited by a narrow field of obsenration. 
There may even be cases in which, without any r»- 
.gard to the veracity of the narrator, a cultivated mind 
perceives the elements of truth in a statement which 
18 rejected by inferior minds as altogether incredible. 
An ingenious writer supposes a traveller of rather 
-doubtful veracity bringing into the country of Archi- 
medes an account of me steam-engine. His statement 
is rejected by his countrymen as altogether incredible. 
It is entirely at variance vdth their experience, and 
they think it much more probable that the traveller 
should lie, than that such a thing should be. But 
when he describes to Archimedes uie arrangement of 
the machine, the philosopher perceives the result, and, 
without any consideration of the teraeity of the nar* 
xator, decides, upon the evidence derived from the re- 
lation of the facts themselves, and their accordance 
with principles which are known to him, that the 
statement is unquestionably true. 



ConMenct im TuHmcny m regard to Statements at oo- 
rtanee with our personal ObaervaHon or Experience, 

This illustration leads to a principle of the utmost 
practical importance. In jud^ng of the credibility of 
a statement, we are not to be influenced simply by our 
actual experience of similar events; for this would 
limit our reception of new facts to their accordance 

O 
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with those which we already know. We must ex- 
tend our yiews much farther than this, and proceed 
upon the knowledge which we have derived from other 
sources, of liie powers and properties of the a|;ent to 
which the event is ascrihed. It is on this principle 
that tiie account of the steam-engine would have dsp- 
peared probable to Archimedes, whije it was rejected 
oy his countrymen as absolutely incredible ; because 
he would have judged, not according to his experience 
of similar machinery, but according to his knowledge 
of the powers and properties of steam. In the same 
manner when the king of Siam rejected^ as an incredi- 
ble falsehood, the account of the freezing of water, if 
there had been at his court a philosopher who had at- 
tended to the properties of heat, he would have judged 
in a different manner, though the actual fact of the 
freezing of water might have been as new to him as it 
was to the king. He would have recollected that he 
had seen various solid bodies rendered fluid by the 
i4>plication of heat ; and that,, on the abstraction of the 
additional heat, they again became solid. He would 
have thus argued the possibility, that, by a further ab- 
straction of heat, bodies might become solid which are 
fluid in the ordinary temperature of the atmosphere. 
In this manner, the fact, which was rejected by the 
kin^, judfirinff from his own experience, might have beea 
received by uie philosopher, judging from his know- 
ledge of the powers and properties of heat— though be 
had acquirea this knowledge from events apparently 
hi removed from that to which he now applied it. 



Ohjections which have been made to the Reception of meh 
Statements on the Evidence of Tkstimony, 

The principle here referred to is independent alto- 
gether of the direct reliance which we have on testi* 
mony, in regard to things which are at variance with 
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oiir experience, when we are satisfied that the testi- 
mony has the characters of credibility ; but, even on 
these grounds, we may perceive the fallacy of that ^p- 
plieation of the doctrine of probability which has been 
employed by some writers, in opposition to the tmths 
cf revealed religion and to the means by which they 
were promulgated — ^particularly the miracles of the 
sacred writings. Miracles, they Qpntend, are devia- 
tions from the established course of nature, and are 
consequently, contrary to our uniform experience. 
It accords with our experience that men should lie, 
and even that several men might concur in propa- 
gating the same lie; and, therefore, it is more pro- 
bable that the narrators Ued, than that the statement 
respecting miracles is true. Mr. Hume even went so 
far as to maintain, that a miracle is so contrary to what 
is founded upon firm and unalterable experience, that 
it cannot be established by any human testimony. 

The fallacy of this argument may probably be main- 
tained from the principles which have been stated. It 
is, in fact, the same mode of reasoning which induced 
the king of Siam to reject the statement of water be- 
coming solid. This was entirely contradicted ^by his 
^'firm and unalterable experience,'' and, therefore, 
could not be received, even upon the evidence of a man 
whom he had already recognised as a witness of unques- 
tionable veracity, and upon whose single testimony he 
had received as truth ** many extraordinary things." 
He thought it much more probable that even this man 
lied, than that such a statement could be true. Strictly 
speaking, indeed, the objection of Mr. Hume may be 
considered as little better than a play upon words. 
For what renders an occurrence miraculous is precisely 
the fact of its being opposed to uniform experience. 
To say therefore that miracles are incredible because 
they are contrary to experience is merely to say that 
^y are incredible because they are miracles. 



A] 
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Faliacy of these Obfections, and Grounds of our Cor\fidence 

in TestiTnony, 

Trb7 who are imposed upon by each a sophism as 
this do not, in the first place, attend to the fact that the 
tenn experience, if so much is to be founded upon it^ 
must be limited to the personal observation of everj 
indindoal; that is, it can apply, in each particular 
case, oaly to the last fifty or sixtp- years at most, and 
to erents which haye iiappened during that period, at 
the spot where the individual was. present. Whatever 
he knows of events which took place b«yond this spot, 
or before that period, he knows, not from experience, 
but entirely from testimony : and a great part of out 
knowledge, of what we cadi the established course c^ 
nature, has been acquired in this manner. In the re- 
ception of new knowledge, then, an individual must 
eiuier receive facts upon testimony, or believe nothing 
but that for which he has the evidence of his senses. 
It is unnecessary to state how much the latter suppo- 
sition is at variance with the daily practice of every 
man ; aad how much information we are in the con- 
atant lAbit of receiving upon testimony, even in regard 
to things which are very much at variance with our 
personal observation. How many facts do we re- 
ceive in this manner, with unsuspectittg confidence, oft 
the testimony of the historian, in regard to the occur- 
rences of ancient times; and on the testimony of the 
naturalist and the traveller, respecting the natural and 
civil history of foreign countries. How few persons 
have verified, by their personal observation, the won- 
ders which we receive on the testimony of the a» 
tronomer ; and, even of the great phenomena of na* 
ture on the suifaee of our globe, how much do we re- 
ceive upon testimony in regard to things which are 
widely at variance with our own eacperience. I need 
only mention the boiling springe oi Iceland, and the 
phenomena of earthquakes and volcanoes. But, on the 
principles of Mr. Hume, these could not be believed. 
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On the contrary, if one of our intelligent Highlanders 
were hearing • described to him the devastations of a 
▼olcano, he would point to his heath-covered moantain, 
as the basis of his *^ firm and unalterable experience," 
and declare it to be more probable that trayeller^ should 
lie than that such a statement could be true* 

The reception of facts upon the evidence of testi- 
mony must tiierefore be considered as a fundamental 
principle of our n^atnre, to be acted upon whenever we 
are satisfied that the testimony possesses certain cha- 
racters of credibility. These are chiefly referable to 
three heads : that the individual has had suflicient op- 
portunity of ascertaining the facts ; that we have confi- 
dence in his power of judging of their accuracy ; and 
that we have no suspicion of his being influenced by 
passion or prejudice in his testimony,— or, in other 
words, that we believe him to be an honest witnesf. 
Our confidence is further strengthened by several wit- 
nesses concurring in the same testimony, each of 
whom has had tlie same opportunities of ascertaining 
the facts, and presents the same characters of truth 
and honesty. On such testimony, we are in the con- 
stant habit of receiving statements which are much 
beyond the sphere of our personal observation, and 
widely at variance with our experience. These are 
the statements which, for the sake of a name, we may 
call marvellons* In regard to such, the foundation of 
incredulitv, as we have seen, is generally ignorance ; 
and it is interesting to trace the principles by which a 
roan of cultivated mind is influenced in receiving upon 
testimony statements which are rejected by the vulgar 
as totally incredible. 

I. He is influenced by the recollection that manv 
things at one time appeared to him marvellous which 
he now knows to be true : and he thence concludes 
that there may still be in nature many phenomena and 
many principles with which he is entirely unacquaint- 
ed. In other words, he has learned from experience 
not to msJce his own knowledge his test of probability. 

o3 
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3. He 18 grieatly influenced by perceiTing in the 
statement some element of probability, or any kind of 
sequence or relation b^ which the alleged fiu^t may be 
connected with principles which are known to him* 
It is in this manner that the freezing of water, which 
was rejected by the king of Siam as an incredible false-* 
hood, might have applied credible to a philosopher 
who had attended to tne properties of heat, because he- 
would have perceived in the statement a chain of lelai- 
tions conneetinff it with ^ts which he knew to be true. 

3. He is mu^ guided by his power of discriminating- 
the credibility oi testimony, or of distinguishing that 
species and that amount of it which he feels to be un* 
worthy of absolute credit from that on which he reliee 
with as implicit confidence as on the uniformity of the 
course of nature. The vulgar mind is often unable te 
make the necessary discrimination in this r^pect, and 
therefore is apt to fail into one of the extremes of cie* 
dulity and SKepticism. Mr. Hume, indeed, himself 
admits that there is a certain amount of testimony on 
which he would receive a statement widely at variance 
with his own uniform experience, as in the hypotheti- 
eal case which he proposes, — ^the account of a total 
darkness over the whole earth continuing for eig^l 
days two hundred years ago. The evidence which ne 
requires for it is simply the concurrwce of testimonies, 
— ^namely, that all authors in all languages describe the 
event; and &at travellers bring accounts from all quar* 
ters of traditions of the occurrence being still strong 
and lively among the people. On such evidence he 
admits that philosophers ought to receive it as certain* 

These principles may be considered as the elemente 
of our belief in regard to statements which are new to 
us ; and it is intevestinff to remark how they balance 
and compensate each other. Thus, a statement which 
appears probable, or can be readily refened to known 
relations, is received upon a lower degree of testimony, 
as in the illustration respecting Archimedes and the 
steam-engine. Others, wnich we find greater difficulty 
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an referring to any known principle, we may receive 
inpon a certain amount of testimony which we feel to 
*be worthy of absolute confidence. But there may be 
•odiers of 80 very extraordinary a kind, and so far re- 
3iioTed from or eyen opposed to eyery known principle, 
^at we may hesitate m receiying them upon any und 
of testimony, unless we can discoyer in rdiation to them 
-somelliinff on which the mind can fix as an element of 
aiioral probability. 



JHsHnetion between those Events which are maneUous 
and those which are miraeulous, 

Tkib leads us to a yery obyious distinclion of extra- 
<nrdinary eyents,— -into those which are only marvellouSy 
-nnd those which are to be considered miraculous. A 
maryellous eyent is one which differs in all its elements 
firom any thing that we preyiously knew, without being 
<^oeed to any known pnnciple. 6ut a miraculous event 
implies much more than this, beinff directly opposed 
to what every man knows to be the established and 
nnifinrm course 6f nature. It is further required that 
audi an event shall be of so obvious and palpable a 
land that every man is qualified to judse of its mir»- 
eoloas character, or is convinced it comd not happen 
fiom the operation of any ordinary natural cause. 

b receiving a statement respecting such an event, 
we require the highest species of testimony, or that on 
which we rely with the same confidence as on the uni- 
fonmty of the course of nature itself. But even with 
this amount of testimony a doubt may still remain. 
For we have two amounts of probability which are 
equally balanced against each outer ; namely, die pro- 
bability that such testimony should not deceive us, and 
the probabili^ that there should be no deviation from 
the course of nature. The concurring evidence of 
nomerons credible witnesses, indeed, gives a decided 
preponderance to the testimony; and upon a Q9rtain 
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amount of testimony we might receive any statement 
however improbable-— as in the case admitted by Mr. 
Hume of a universal darkness. But, though in such 
a ease we might receive the statement as a fact which 
we could not dispute, the mind would be left in a state 
of absolute suspense and uncertainty in regard to any 
judgment which we could form respecting it. Some* 
diing more appears to be necessary for filling the dis* 
tinct belief of a miraculous interposition ; and this is 
an impression of moral probability. This consists of 
two parts. (1«) ^ distinct reference of the event to a 
power which we feel to be capable of producingit ; 
namely, a direct interposition of the Deity. (3.) The 

Eerception of an adequate object, or a conviction of 
igh moral probability that an interposition of Divine 
power might be exerted in such circumstances, or 
for the accomplishment of such an object. Such are 
the miracles of the sacred writings. As events op- 
posed to the common course of nature, they are, by the 
supposition, physically improbable in the highest de- 

free. Were they not so, were they in the lowest 
egree probable according to our conceptions of the 
course of nature, they could not be miracles, and con- 
sequently could not answer the purpose for which they 
are intended. But notwithstanding this species of im- 
probability, they carry with them all the elements of 
absolute credibility; namely, the highest species of 
testimony, supported by a moral probability which 
bears directly upon every element of the statement. 



^ Moral Probability of Miracles, 

This may be briefly referred to the following heads : — 
1. The human mind had wandered far from truth re- 
specting God ; and on the great question of his cha- 
racter and will, a future state, and the mode of accept- 
ance in his sight, the light furnished by reason amons 
the wisest of men was faint and feeble. On points of 
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•sach importance there was the highest moral probability 
that the Deity would not leave mankind in this state of 
•darkness, but would communicate to them some dis- 
tinct knowledge. 

2. It is further probable, that if such a communica- 
tioh were made to man, it would be accompanied by 
prodigies or nfiiracnlous events, calculated to show be- 
yond a doubt the immediate agency of God, and thus 
to establish the divine authority of the record. 

3. There is no improbability that the power of &e 
Dei^ should produce deviations from the usual course 
of nature capable of answering such a })urpose. For 
what we call the course of nature is nothing more than 
an order of events which he has established ; and there 
is no improbability that for an adequate end he might 
produce a deviation from this order. 

4. An important bremch of the moral probability of 
the whole statement of the sacred writings arises from 
the characters of the truths themselves, challenging 
the assent and approbation of every uncontaminated 
inind. This part of the subject resolves itself into 
three parts ; namely, the truths relating to the character 
-and perfections of the Deity ; the high and refined mo- 
Tality of the gospel ; and the adaptation of the whole 
provisions of Christianity to the actual condition of 
tnan as a moral being. The fonner canr a conviction 
t>f their truth to the mind of every candid inquirer; the 
two latter fix themselves upon the conscience or moral 
feelings of all classes of men with an impression which 
is irresistible. 

This mode of reasoning is not chargeable with that 
kind of fallacy which has sometimes been ascribed to 
it,— -that it professes first to prove the doctrine by the 
miracle, ana then to try the miracle by the doctrine. 
The. tendency of it is only to deduce from the various 
elements which really enter into the argument a kind 
of compoimd evidence, the strongest certainty which 
on such a subject the human mind is capable of receiv- 
ing. It is composed of the character of the truth&— 
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die moral probability of a revelation of clear knowledge 
on subjects of such infinite importance — dind the higb* 
est species of testimony for the miraculous evidence by 
which the revelation was accompanied. There are 
principles in our nature calculated to perceive the man- 
ner in which the different parts of such an argument 
harmonize with each other; and, upon eveiy principle 
of the human mind, it is impossible to conceive any 
thing more highly calculated to challenge the serious 
attention and absolute conviction of every sound under- 
standing. 

This imperfect view of a deeply interesting subject 
will be sufficient to show the fallacy of the objection 
which has been urged against the credibility of mira- 
cles,— that they are contrary to our unalterable ex- 
perience of the established course of nature. There 
might have been some degree of plausibility in the 
argument if these events had been alleged to have 
taken j^ace in ordinary circumstances ; but the case is 
essentially altered, and this kind of improbability is 
altogether removed, when in the allegea deviation a 
new agent is introduced entirely capable of producing 
it. Such, as we have seen, are the miracles of the 
sacred writings ; and the question in regard to their 
probability is, not whether they are probable aecordinfr 
to the usual course of nature, but whetiier they axe 
probable in the circumstances in which they are alleged 
to kave taken place ; namely, in the case of a direct 
interposition of the Deity for certain great and adequate 
purposes. In such a case, our estimate of probability 
must be founded, according to the principles already 
stated, not upon our experience of similar <events, but 
on the knowledge which we derive from ot|ter sources 
of the power of me agent to whom the event is ascribed. 
Now ue agent to whom miracles are ascribed is the 
Supreme Being, the creator of all things, the stupen- 
dous monuments of whose omnipotent power are before 
us, and within us, and around us. What we call the 
established course of nature is merely an order of 
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events which he has appointed ; and the question of 
probahility is, whether it is probable that for certain 
adequate purposes he should produce a deviation from 
Htna order. For sUch a statement, indeed, we require 
strong, numerous, credible, and concurring testimonies ; 
b^t it comes to be simply a question of evidence ; and 
there is no real improbability that in these circumstances 
such events should take place. 



Mtrctclea not a FtokcHon of the established Order of Na- 
ture^ hut referable to om, Agency altogether new and 
peculiar. 

In this maAner^ then, there is entirely removed from 
the statement the improbability which is founded upon 
the uniformity of the ordinary course of nature ; be- 
cause it is not in the ordinary course of nature that the 
events are alleged to have taken place, but in circum- 
stances ^together new and peculiar. The subsequent 
inquiry becomes, therefore, siniply a question of evi- 
dence; this evidence is /derived from testimony; and 
we are thus led to take a slight view of the grounds on 
which we estimate the credibility of lestimon^r. 

Testimony, we are told, is fallacious, and is liable 
to deceive us. But so are our senses ; — they also may 
deceive, and perhaps have deceived us, as in the case 
of ocular spectra ; but we do not, on that account, dis- 
credit the evidence of our eyes ; we only take means, 
in certain cases, for correcting their indications ' by 
other senses, as by touching the object, or by a com- 
parison with the visual impressions of other men ; and, 
whatever probability there is that the eyes of one man 
may be deceived in an^ one instance, the probability is 
as nothing that both his sight and touch should be de- 
ceived at once ; or that the senses of ten men should 
be deceived in the same manner at the same time. It 
is the same with regard to testimony. It may have 
deceived us in particular instances ; but this applies to 
one species of testimony only; there is another species 
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which never deceived us. We learn by experience t» 
separate distinctly the one from the other, and fix upon \ 
a species of testimony on which we rely with the same* i 
confidence as on the uniformity of the course of nature. i 
Thus, if we find a man who in other respects shows 
every indication of a sound mind, relating an event. ( 
which happened under his own inspection, and in such ! 
circumstances that he could not possibly be deceived ;. 
if his statement be such as contnbutes in no respect to 
his credit or advantage, but, on the contraij, exposes 
him to ridicule, contempt, and persecution ; if, notwith- 
standing, he steadily perseveres in it, under every spe- 
cies of persecution, and even to th^ suffering of death ; 
to suppose such a testimony intended to deceive would 
be to assume a deviation from the established course 
of human character, as remarkable as any event which 
it could possibly convey to us. This might be main* 
tained in re^d to one such testimony ; but if we find 
numerous witnesses agreeing in the same testimony, 
all equally informed of the facts, all showing the same 
characters of credibility, and without the possibility ] 
of concert or connivance, the evidence becomes, not 
convincing only, but incontrovertible. 



Grounds on which we estimate the CredilnUtyof ThsO^ 
mony in regeard to unusual or miraculous Mients^ 

Thx grounds on which we receive with eonfidence* 
the evidence of testimony, may*, therefore, be briefly 
stated in the following manner : — 

1. That the statement refers to a matter of fact,-~ 
that the fact was such as could be easily ascertained 
b^ the person who relates it, — ^and that he had sufil* 
cient opportunity of ascertaining it. When the state- 
ment includes a point of opinion, the case comes under 
another principle ; and we require, in Ihe- first instance,, 
to separate what is opinion from what is fact. 

2. That we have no reason to suspect the witness^ 



i 
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to be inflaefiioed by iaterest or passion in his evidence ; 
or that he has any purpose to answer by it calculated 
to promote his own adyantage. 

3. That rarions individuals, wi^out suspicion of 
connivance, haw concurred in the same statement. 
ThiB is a. point of the utmost importance ; iamd in cases 
in which we are sfitisfied that there could be no con- 
nivance, a degree of evidence is derived from the con- 
currence of testimonies which may be often indepen- 
dent even of the credibility of the individual wit- 
nesses. For, thouffh it were probable that each of 
them nngly might ue, the chances that they should all 
happen to agree in the same lie may be found to amount 
to an impossibility. On this subject there is also a 
further principle of the greatest interest, which has 
been well iUustrated by Laplace, namely, that the 
more improbable a statement is in which such wit- 
nesses agree, the greater is the probability of its truth. 
^Thus we may have two men whom we kaow to be so 
addicted to lyin^, that we would not attach the smallest 
cfedit to their single testimony on any subject. If we 
find these concurring in a statement respecting an 
event which was fa^hly probable, or veiy likdy to 
have occurred at the time which they mention, we 
may still have a suspicion that they are lying, and that 
1he3r may have happened to concur in the same lie, 
even though there should be no supposition of con- 
nivance. But if the statement was in the highest de- 
spree improbable, such as that of a man rising from the 
dead, we may feel it to be impossible that they could 
accidentally nave agreed in such a statement; and, if 
we are satisfied that there could be no connivance, we 
may receive a conviction from its very improbability that 
it must be true. In cases of concurring testimoniesi 
we expect that the witnesses shall agree in all essen- 
tial and important particulars ; and, on the other hand, 
evidence or ^e auUienticity of testimony is sometimes 
derived firom the various witnesses differing in trifling 
circumstances in such a manner as, without weakening 
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the main stateniint, tends to remore the 8Us|Seion of 
collusion or connivance. 

4. In all matters of testimony, we are. ffreatly In- 
fluenced by our confidence in a certain uniformity of 
hmhan character. We attach much importance, for ex- 
ample, to our pievious knowledge of the narrator's 
character for veracity ; and a man may have acquired 
such a character in this respect that we confide in his 
veracity in every instance m which hts testimony is 
concerned, with a confidence equal to that with whioh 
we rely on the uniformity of the course of nature. In 
such a case, indeed, we proceed upon a uniformity 
which applies only to a particular order, namely, those 
whom we consider as men of veracity. But there is also 
a principle of uniformity which applies to the whole 
species ; and in which we confide as regulating eveiy 
man of sane mind. Thus, if the statement of a narrator 
contain circumstances calculated to promote his own 
advantage, we calculate on the probability of fabrica- 
tion, and reject his evidence, except we had previously 
acquired absolute confidence in bis veracity. But if, 
on the contrary, his statement operates against him- 
self, conveying an imputation against his own charabter, 
or exposing him to contempt, ridicule, or personal in- 
jury ; without any previous knowledge of his veracity, 
we are satisfied that nothing could make him adhere to 
such a testimony but an honest conviction of its truth. 

5. A very important circumstance is the absence of 
any contradictory or conflicting testimony. This ap- 
plies, in a striking manner, to the miraculous state- 
ments of the sacred writings ; for, even on the part of 
those who were most interested in opposing them, 
there is no testimony which professes to show, that at 
^he time when the miracles are said to have taken place 
they did not take place. It is, indeed, a remarxable 
circumstance, that the earliest writers against Christi- 
anity ascribe the miraculous events to the power of 
sorcery or magic, but never attempt to call them in 
question as matters of fact. 
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6. Much corroboration of testim(»y may often be 
obtained from our knowledge of facts olsuch a nature as, 
without directly bearing upon the statements to which 
the testimony refers, cannot be accounted for on any 
other supposition than the conviction of these state- 
ments being true. This principle applies, in a remarka- 
ble manner, to the miraculous histories of the sacred 
writings. We know, as an historical fact, the rapid 
manner in which the Christian faith was propagated in 
the early ages, against the most formidable opposition, 
and by means of the feeblest human instruments. We 
are told, that this was owing to the conviction pro- 
duced by miraculous displays of Divine power; we 
feel that the known effect corresponds with the alleged 
eauae ;, and that it cannot be accounted for on any other 
principle. 

It does not belong to our present inquiry to allude 
more paiticularly to the direct evidence by which the 
miracles of the sacred writings are supported; we 
merel}r refer, in this general manner, to the principles 
on which the evidence is^ to be estimated. A very in« 
tMestinff branch of the subject will come under our 
view when we speak of memory and arbitrary asso- 
ciation. We shall then see the irresistible importance 
of the commemorative rites of Christianity, by which 
the memory of these events has been transmitted from 
age to age, or rather from year to year; and by which 
our minds ai<e carried backward, in one unbroken series, 
to the time when the events occurred, and to the indi- 
viduals who witnessed them. In this manner, also, is 
entirely removed any feeling of uncertainty which may 
attach to testimony, as we recede from the period at 
which the events took place, and as the inaividuals 
are multiplied. Upon the whole, therefore, the evi- 
dence becomes so clear and conclusive, that we may 
I say of those who reject it what the great Author of 
Christianity said on another ocoasiony— ** If they hear 
not ^ese, neither will they be persuaded though one 
rose from the dead." 
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Important AppUcation of the Principle of Mntrcary 
JiMociation, in Coiiimemorative Bites, 

It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the subject oi ai^ 
bitranr association, as the observation of eveij one 
will romish numerous examples of it. There is one 
application of the principle, however, which deserves 
to be referred to in a more particular manner. I allude 
to the practice of commemorative rites, or periodical 
observances, for transmitting the remembrance of re- 
markable events. These are in their nature, in general, 
entirely arbitrary ; or, if they have any analogy to the 
events, the relation is only figurative. But the in- 
fluence of such celebrations is of the most extensive 
and most important kind. If the events, particularly, 
are of a very uncommon character, Ihese rites Remove 
any feeling of uncertainty which attaches to traditional 
testimony, when it has been transmitted through a long 
period of time, and consequently through a ffreat num- 
ber of individuals. They carry us back, m one un- 
broken series, to the period of the events themselves, 
and to the individuals who were witnesses of them. 

179 
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Tlie most important application <^ the principle in 
the manner now referred to is in the observances of 
religion which are intended to commemorate those 
erents which are connected with liie revelation of the 
Christian faith. The importance of this mode of trans- 
miesion has not been siifficiently attended to bj those 
who have urfired the insufficiency of human testimony 
to establish tne troth of events which are at variance 
with the common course of nature. We have formerly 
alluded to one part of this sophism, and have stated 
the grounds on which we contend that no objection to 
the credibili^ of these events can be founded upon our 
observation of what we call the course of nature. We 
have admitted that a much higher species of evidence 
is required for them th^n would be reauired for events 
which correspond with our previous ooservation ; and 
this high and peculiar evidence is confirmed in a 
striking manner hj the periodical rites now referred 
to. B^ means of*^ these we are freed .entirely from 
every impression of the fallibility of testimony, and 
die possibility of the statements having been fabric 
catea ; as we are conducted in one uninterrupted se- 
ries to the period when the events took placei and to 
the individuals who witnessed them. This will appear 
if we state in a few words a h3rpothetital case. Let 
us conceive a person attempting to impose upon the 
world by an account of some wonderful or miraculous 
event, which he alleges occurred five hundred years 
f^o. He, of course, exerts every possible ingenuity in 
fiBiricatinjpr documents, and framin? the appearance of 
a chain of testimony in support of his statement. It is 
quite possible that he might thus deceive a consider- 
able number of credulous persons; and that others, 
who did not believe his statement, might yet find dif- 
ficulty in proving its fallacy. But if the report were 
further to bear, that ever since the occurrence of the 
alleged event it had been regularly and specially 
celebrated by a certain periodical observance, it fe clear 
that this would bring the statement to the test of a 

p3 
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fact open to etamination, and that the fallacy of the 
whole would be instaatly detected. ' 

On these principled it must appear that the state- 
ments of the sacred writings, respecting miraculous 
eyents which are said to have occurred upwards of 
''1800 years ago, coold not have been fabricated at any 
intermedia.te era during that period. It is unnecessary 
to state how much more improbable it is that they 
could have been fabricated at the very time and place 
in which they are daid to have occurred* and in the 
midst of thousands who are said to have witnessed 
them, many of them were deeply interested in detect* 
ing their ndlacy. This part of the question is not 
connected with our present inqmry, but it is impos* 
sible to dismiss the subject without one reflection :— 
that if we are to proceed upon the principle of proba- 
bilities, we must balance fairly the probabilities of &- 
brication. If we do so,, we- hesitate not to assert, 
that the probability of the world being imposed upon, 
under all the^circumstances now alluded to, is more at 
variance with our firm and unalterable experience than 
all that we are called upon to believe. 



QUESTIONS 



VOR EXAMINATION OF 8TUDENTB, IN TH£ EVIDENCES 

OP CHRISTIANITY. 



CHAPTER I. 

Pa^e 5. 

What are the two ways oi judging of the genuineness 
of a ebmmunication jturporting to come from a peiaon at 
a distance? 

What would be the sources of uncertainty in the first 
examination? 

Pare 6. 

Can we detennine with greater precision concerning the 
credibility of the messengers ? 

Enumerate the evidences of veracity which may be ob- 
served m the messengers, and in their manner of delivering 
their message. 

May these two modes of examination be applied to a 
message &em God? 

Under what head does the first argument come? 

Poffe 7. 

What is the substance of Uie message? 

What is the point of inquiry ? 

What objection is made to an argument founded on the 
internal evidences of Christianity ? 

Does this apply to the second topic of examination? -why 
not? 

What questions may property be asked concerning the 
messengers? 

Pa^e 8. 

What do we rest upon the solutidn flif these questions ? 

176 
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What advantages had they to whom the mesBage.of ibe 
gospel was originally addressed, for judging of its tnith t 

What questions are asked concerning our own meanti of 
satisfying ourselves of the troth of Christiaiuty 1 

Page 9. 

What is the surest way of transmitting the knowledge 
and belief of the people of one age to those of another 1 

Are the records of tlte Christian reKgion the only histo- 
rical documents that have come down to usl 
' Are other historical documents generally believed witboat 
hesitation 1 

Give an example. 

Does the inquiry into the troth of Chiistianity invqWe 
any but the ordinary principlBs of historical criticism t 

How could those to whom Chiistianity was first present* 
ed judge of its troth 1 

Page 10. 

How can we judge concerning the sam9 question 1 

Are we to consider it in the same light as a common* hia- 
torical question 1 

What is apt to prevent us from examining the qu^stioii 
in this light 1 \ 

What sort of a question has it been made 1 

Pag£ 11. 

Is the olject of the inquiry the character^ or is it the 
truth of Christianity 1 

How should the mind therefore be prepared for the in- 
vestigation 1 

Are not some minds prgudiced against Christianity? 
why 1 

What feeling is unlavourable to the impression of the 
Christian argument? 

Page 12. 

If the subject had not been sacred, how would the history 
of Jesus have been regarded ? 

If we could consider him as the founder of a school of 
philosophy, how much testimony would satisfy us ? - 
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it been a question of mere erudition, how would the 
existing testimony have been looked upon ? 

What is necewaiy, in order to form a fair estimate of die 
strength of the Christian argument? 

What is the eSeet of a prejudice against the Christian 
rdigion 1 Of a prejudice in fiivour of it t 

What difficulties does the pious man experience in ez- 
aminirig the arguments of Chrutianity 1 

Pa^re 13. ' 

Is he suspicious of Christian writers^ as well as of him- 
selfl * 

What is the efiect of this suspidon ? 

What writers does it particularly a£fect? 

What may be alleged in opposition to ttt 

Does the suspicion still remain, notwithstanding these 
considerations 1 

Page 14. 

What is the effect of the sacredness of the subject ? 
By what comparison is this illustrated ? 
What sort of scrutiny has the Christian argument on- 
deigonel 

Page 16. 

WhatistheeflEectofihisI why? 

What is the effect of the severe controversy concerning 
the truth of Christianity 1 

Why are other books which are really less authentic r^ 
ceived as of established authority 1 

What would be the result of a comparison of the evi- 
dences for the gospel of Matthew and those for any proftne 
historian? 

Whai feeling do we experience on finding a testimony 
in fiivour of Christianity in a ipofime historian ? 

Pi^e 16. 

What does Tacitus assert? 
In what other book are the same &cts attested ? 
In what drcnmstanees ^ the testimony of Luke a d^ 
cided advantage ? 
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Is the genuineness of his puhtication better establii&ed 
than that of Tacitus 1 

By what other writers are the facts attested by TacituB 
asserted 1 

Had they better means of information than Tacitus ? 

Why then is the testimony of Tacitus more highly 
prized than theirs 1 

Pa£^e 17. 

Is it a sufficient explanation to say that Tadtns was a 
disinterested historian' 1 

Are the moral qualificationB of the witnesses for Ohiis- 
tianity better than those of the witnesses for profane histoiy ? 

Has the exception that they are interested witnesses been 
satisfactority removed ? 
\ is there still a disposition to prefer the secular historian ? 

Page 18. 

If Tacitus had asserted that Christ rose from the dead* 

would it have silenced all cavils ? 

Would it have been highly prized by Ohriitians ? , 

What stronger testimony have we 1 

Whence then arises the preference of Tacitus 1 - 

Does the same principle affect the other parts of the 

Christian argument 1 

Page 19. 

What proof is there that ^e books of the New Testament 
were really written by their professed authors ? 

AVh^n did Celsus write 1 

Who was he 1 

What does he assert 1 

Is his testimony preferred to that of Christian writers on 
the same principle with that .of .Tacitus? 

Are the efifects of this principle discernible in the writings 
of the defenders of Christianity ? 

Where does Lardner begin his evidence of the credibility 
of the gospel history? 

Where does Doctor ChalmerB think he should have be- 
gun? . 
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Page 20. 

'Whalreference is made in the second epistle of Peter? 

Is this^Mteemed a less valuable testimony to tfie authen- 
ticity of Paul's writings than if it had been found in one of 
theFathenI 

Is such a preference just ? 

Is it a further illustration of the principle already laid 
down with respect to the profime writers 1 

On what ground do the fathers of the church stand with 
reference to the writers of the New Testament 1 

Is it right to prefer distant and lat^r testimony to that 
which is nearer the original source of information ? 

What do we neglect 1 

Where do wd rest the whole of the argument 1 

To what is this owing ? 

How have the supporters. of Christianity done injustice to 
their own arguments ? 

Page 21. 

Where do some of them begin ? 

To what do they come last ? 

What is the effect of this 1 

What is the effect of a feir comparison of Tacitus, and 
the New Testament ? 

Have the defenders of Christianity placed its truth on the 
right footing % 
^ What should th^ tell their adversaries 1 

Page 22. 

What would be the mode of examining into the circum- 
stances of a transaction in a court of justice 1 

What would render the proof complete? 

How would the testimony of distant witnesses be regarded ? 

Suppose a distant and long subsequent tourt to examine 
into the same transaction, what testimony would it prefer? 

Where is this just principle reversed ? how ? 

Page 23. 

What dutald be the great object of an inquirer into the 
troth of Christianity? * 
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Is it generally supposed that one is apt to oyeRate the 
aigpment for Christianity 1 
Is this the fiust 1 
What does the pnvent writer desiie t 



CHAPTER Q. 

Into how many paits is the aigoment for liie titith of the 
gocpel histoiy divided! 
What is proposed in die fint ! 

X Page 24* 

Theseeondl 

Thethirdt 

The fourth! 

Bo we nquive noire evidence for sacared thin profane 
history! 

What is the effidct of obtaining the superior degree of 
evidence ! 

i. Page 26, 

State again the first division of the subject 
Suppose that but one composition had survived the dariL- 
ness of the middle ages, from what general .consideratioa 
inig^ we s u ppose it to be true ! 

What evidence of its truth might be drawn firom the ap- 
pearance of the document itMlf ! 

Page 26. 

What firom the nomber of copies extant! 

Might it gafai credit in the world on these grounds ! 

What would be the effect of the discovery of another 
manuscript testiQring to the same focte ! 

What is the' effect if their testunony appears to be in- 
dependent ! 

What if one is derived firom the other ! 

Page 27. 

What would be the e&ct of a thud tnamucript and a 
third testimony ^ 
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Among the many testimonies which hare eome down to 
OS, which are ptoba^ly more nmnerons, the tnie or the fiilse t 
whyl 

Ennmeimte some of the drcumstaBOfls which oonfiim ihe 
trafk of history T 

Will skepticism resist all this % 
What itf the lasC snpposidon of the skeptic ? 
What are some of the evidences Of falsehood ftusd in 
paiticolar histories % 
An mannscrfpts sometimes c6nvicted of fi>rgeiy ? 

Does tliis impair the confidence which it is in the power 
of historical evidence to bestow ? 

How do we nsoaOy learn the age or author of a written 
document t 

Does the New Testament rest on the credit of one his- 
torian t 

What parts of it were written by the immediate disciples 
of our Lord ? 

To what does Celsoa nfivt 

What fret does his teiteony prove 1 

What was hie reason fof behevkig that the gospel was 
written by Christ's disciples 1 

Wonld tins be readily sdmiDlsa if it were the Ike of a 
. philosopher 1 whyl 

Pa^e 31. 

Do subsequent authors testify the same fact ? 

What is remarked of the series of subsequent testimo- 
nies 1 

' What sort of testimonies to the genuineness of the gos- 
pels are antecedent to that of Celsus 1 

Why are tiliey more valuable and decisive than his tes- 
timony 1 / 

What is die fint kind of Aose testimonies 1 

Thesecondl 

Q 
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Thetiuid? 

Are the last kind «zprea8 dtations 1 

Page 32. 

Are any of the fidhen mentioned in the New Teit»- 
mentt 
Who WBsSt Clement? , 

Where is he mentioned 1 
Where does he refer to Panl*i| writings ! 
What epistle does he quote 1 
What does this prove ? 
What other references does Clement make % 
From whom have we similar testimonies T 
To what does Ignatius refer 1 Polycaip 1 

Poffe 33. 

Do simihir testimonies multiply in later times 1 

When did Tertullian flourish? 

What does Laidner observe concerning him ? 

In estimating the value of any testimony, what are the 
two objects ' of consideration ? 

What opportunities had the witnesses to the genuineness 
of th* New Testament writings for knowing tilie truth of 
what they asserted ? 

Page 34. 

What character do they exhibit in their writings ? 

What decisive evidence of honesty and sincerity ^ ihey 
give? 

Why may we believe those who received their testimony 
to have judged correctly of its truth ? 

What writers refer to the books of the New Testament ? 

Why can we not suppose them to have been obscure 
writings ? 

Could those Who referred to them have deceived the peo- 
ple as to their genuineness ? 

What opposers of Christianity were on the spot to detetft 
frauds, if attempted ? 

Page 36. 

Was Christianity a subject of keen controversy from the 
time of its first appearance ? 
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What aMertion would the Christian writen nflfrer haTe 
daxed to make? 

What was the only drcamBtance which the cause then 
had to recommend it ? 

What sort of drcumstances would the falsehood of the 
Christian testimony concerning the genuineness of the sa- 
cred books imply ? 

What is the first of these circumstances 1 

The second 1 

Thethirdi 

Page 36. 

The fourth 1 

What very singolar circumstance, concerning all the 
writers, is mentioned ? 

How may we estimate the effect of all 4|teie drcum- 
stances upon the argument 1 

What sort of argument is thus furnished 1 

Why is the testimony of the Christian writers better than 
that ofCdsus? 
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Page 37. 

What is the second part of the argument ? 

What is it right to insist upon under this head 1 

Under what dominion was Judea in the time of our Sa- 
viour 1 

What writers notice it 1 

What information do they give usi . 

With whom may the historians of the New Testament be 
hrought into comparison ? 

To what does die histoiy of Christ and his apostles con- 
tain, references 1 

Page 38. 

How were they brought into notice 1 

Is this circumstance sufficient to prove that fheir history 
eould not have been the work of an inventor at some sab- 
sequent period ? 
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Wha^ changes took plsee in the government of J«udea 

during tne period of the gospel histoiy 1 
What other countries underwent similar changes 1 
Bo these dianges render the inverUion pf the 9M|1|b1 hiA* 

toiy still more improbable 1 

Pagem, ' 

Does the history of Josephus relate in part to this period I 
How was he diqx>sed towards Christianity ! 
What is the result of a close comparison of ^ Clais- 
tian, Jewii^, and profane authors of this period! 

Page 40. 

To what work is'the reader referred ? 

What confirms the genuine antiqui^ of the gospel his- 
torians? 

What does their accuracy clearly prove 1 

How does the destrqption of, Jerusalem confirm their 
genuine antiquity 1 

Do subsequent writers betray an ignorance of the par- 
ticular customs with which the gospel writers were so fa- 
miliar? ' 

What strong circumstance in favour of the antiquity of 
the New Testament is again insisted on 1 

Page 41. 

Ftom what does the argument derive additional strength t 

What is the number of the writers of the New Testft- 
ment ? 

Does their uniform acecmicy prove them to have been eye- 
witnesses, or contemporaries of the events they relate 1 

How may a copyist be distinguished from an original hie- 
torian? 

When there are two actual witnesses relating truly the 
same events, in what do they agree ? 

In what do they differ 1 

Bo both these circumstances increase their ctedibilitf t 

Page 42. 

Where does this coincidence exist ? 
Is there any appearance of studied Coincidence between 
Josephus and the New Testament writers ? 
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Is there any opposition 1 

May their apparent contradictions be reconciled 1 

What is the effect of a contradiction between two hi*- 
toriansi 

What is the effect of too close a resemblance 1 

How is it in the case before us ? 

Would a closer resemblance to the existing authorities 
have rendered the gospel narrative less credible 1 

Page 43. 

What apparent contradiction M mentioned between the 
gospels and Josephus 1 

How is it reconciled 1 

What apparent contradiction appears with respect to the 
name of the high priest ? 

How is this explained ? 

Why is' it not fair to judge of &e evangelists by their 
agreement with Josephus 1 

How do other Jewish writers corroborate the gospel his- 
toiyl 

Page 44. 

Was any foreign testimony necessary for the vindicalion 
of the evangelists 1 

What is the use of such testimony 1 

What is the effect of an apparent difficulty when it has 
been explained 1 

What strikes us in this branch of the argument % 

Is it expected generally that contemporary historians wiU 
always allude to Uie same circumstances 1 

Is the testimony of one historian to an event Of custom 
Impaired by the silence of others ? 

What principle is allowed in such cases ? • 

Does an apparent contradiction between two hifltoiianB 
impair the credit of either 1 

What is such contradiction caOed 1 

To what is it referred 1 

PageA^ 
Have these principleB been admitted with napect to th« 
gospel writers 1 
How is this proved 1 

«8 
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What has been the effect of Ulua rough handling of the 
gospel writers 1 

What always ofifoids a presumption of the truth of a 
stoiy? whyl 

What does dremostantial detail impart to a narrative 1 

Is it difficult to invent oonsistent cbcumstatttial dotafla t 

Is the gospel narrative a very drcmnstantial one 1 

Grive an example of this. 

Is the i^gumeat strrngthened bgr % considKatioii qf the 
time when the gospel history appeared 1 

What proof is thus furnished ? 

How oan we veiify the cirmmstances of tho goapal his- 
tory? 

What furnishes a strong weight of drcumstantial evi- 
dence in fiivonr of the gospel hiptoiy 1 

Pa^^ 47. 

What is taken as a Specimen of this argument t 
What circumstance of the gospel history is verified by 
profime historians viith respect to the governor 1 
The smtence 1 ' 

The derision of our Saviour ? ' 
The scourging ? 
The vnitten aoeuiationt 

P<^e4S. 

The three languages 1 

Bearing the cross ? 

The burial] 

Is this circumstantial agreement with profime history m 
strong evidence in &vo«r of the truUi of the goipel histoiy I 
whyl 

£9 there any appearance of design in this ctrcmnstantial 
agreement t 

Is each of the gospel writers unifbnnly cowutent irith 
himselft 

Pag-e 49. 

What is a firequent mark of iGUsehood in fivged mam* 
tives? 
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Is this fonltd in any single jnece of th^ New Testament 1 
What other mark of falsehood are they exempted from 1 
Gtre aa example of their want of fHretension or parade* 
In what manner is the nanative written t 

Is Aero any appearance of diffidence or afiectatioD 1 
Of anxiety about being believed I 
What very strong circitmstanoe is mentioned t 
Why is it so considered 1 

niustrate this by the example of a penon telling a won- 
derfol story. 

Page &1. 

In what manndr do the eyangelists write T 

For what purpose according to Luke ? 

Why do they not appear to anticipate the suipriso of 
their readers 1 

Bid the mirades of Christ at first excite surprise 1 

Why should not the subsequent narrative fi them I 

What is the most striking intenul proof of tiia truth of 
the gospel? 

Why is it so ecmsidered % 
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What is the thiid bfindL of the authoor^s aigmoeiit ^ 
To what were the Christian writers expfMwd 1 
What pcoofii are ther^ of thisj 

Page 53. 

What were the usual prindples of the Roman polley with 
iispart to the religioBS of other national 

Did this demand any exertion of moderation or prine^e 1 
why not ? 
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Page 54. 

What prindple distinguished the Jewi^ religion 1 
Why md the Romans toleiate the Jewsl 
What principle distinguished the Christian religion t 
What rendered it formidahle to t])e Romans 1 

Page fib, ' 

How long WBS.it tolerated 1 
How was it at first regarded 1 . . 
Did it excite alarm at first 1 
What ensued in a few years? 
Who were the first Ghnstian martyrs ? 
Were the Jews hostile to Christianity 1 
How was their hostility manilested 1 
Give examples. 

Pc^e 56. 

What pwushment could the Jews inflict \ 

What other danger threatened the Christians 1 
' Was the profes^n of Christianil^ honourahle at that 
period? 

How were the Christians characterized by Tadtos % By 
Epictetus? 

How did tht iituation of a martyr for Christianily differ 
finom that of a martyr for patriotism or philosophy? 

What altemative does the author propose ? 

Which part of the alternative must we adopt ? why ? 

Page 57. 

•) 

What 18 the highest proof of sincerity ? 

Give examples* 

How far does the proof in these cases go ? 

Does martyrdom prove the truth of the martyr's doo> 
trine? why not? 

What does it prove ? 

What distinguishes the martyrdom of the first CbristttiiJi 
firom all other examples ? 

How is this assertion proved ? 
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Page 68, 

niuitrate this by a compenioii of Socrates and othen 
with one of thp iisft Clmtutn mjvljnv* 

What suppotBtiep is vaai^^ 

How is it destroyed 1 ^ 

How IS t]M jvrgiuiieiit streogthfliied >y th» muftber of the 
Christian witnesses 1 

Pfliyc 69. 

What have certain infidels asserted 1 

What two parties unite in the lestunony to the troth of 
Christianilyl 

Could the g^ory of founding a new foith inflttence the 
taught, even if it could the teachers 1 

lUvistiate this by examples from the life of Paul. 

What strength dqes the argument derive from tbcpo «(• 
amples? 

Pageeo, 

What wave the early heart^a oi ChiistiaBitj competent 
to disprove 1 . 

To what are frequent allusions mad« In the e|rfstles 1 

Why is this inconsistent with the sBjqposttion that Chxbh 
tianity is all a faferieation t 

What proof do apostates iirom Ohiistiani^ lumish to its 
tnithi 

Who wocdd lynre availed themselves of my conlMMidnB 
of artifice and insincerity which the apostates might have 
madel 

Does it appear ihat any of them made disdosores of this 
naturel 

What did flome of diem do 1 

What does this conduct prove 1 
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CHAPTER V. 
«^V^^^-^^ of the NewTe-«— t 
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How does this differ from common hiBtoTy ? 
To have a full view of the azgumeQt, whiit muit we te- 
fleet with respect to the societies t 
The principle of their formation t | 

The miracles ? * * 

The inducement to embrace the religion 1 
The temptations to abandon it ! 
The apostates from it 1 

Pa^e 66. 

MThflft is said of the written testimonies 1 
How tre the intervab of time between these testfanonies 
fiUednpl 
What does every convert of those days give 1 
How is the Gentile's evidence confirmed 1 
TheJewsl 

What drcnmstanoe should never be forgotten! 
What do the evidences rest upon 1 

Pag-e 66. 

What render these fiicts accessible to inquiren 1 

Was this examination made 1 

What proves the testimony of the Jewish ednverts to 
have been an lionest and a competent testimony 1 

Were many of the Jews converted ? 

Wliat does their conversion confirm ? 

What objection is noticed ? 

Wl\at delusion is the cause of this objection 1 

What does the objector forget 1 

How does he regard the testimony of the Jewish con- 
verts! 

PageG7. 

Of what dreumstance is he unmindful 1 

To what would a thousand more of these converts be 
equivalent 1 

Would their testunony satisfy the objector ? why not! 

How is the obstinacy of the Jews who were not converted 
looked upon 1 

What does every Jewish convert give ? Why 1 

What inquiry does the infidel next make! 
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Page as, 

Vthai have Gbnadaa writers attempted to prove t how 1 

What have we in ihe Gospel history % 

Whflt'do We there see t 

How would (he doctrine of Christ apd his apoKtles a£&ct 
mch people as the J*ws1 
. The priesthood! 

The great body of the people ! 

Page 69. 

What by at the Mkom (tf their (^ppootioii 1 

Where do we see examples of thoLr violent? 

How is this confinkksd 1 i 

Give an exafknple* 

To what is the strength of conviction propertioDBd 1 

Is attenftioD a Tohutaiy aetl 

Froip what does the BiiDd natanUy tjiim ttWBf its attention ? 

Page 70. 

WhatfltiMMMi tiiosoeeess of «i axgonrai in: a gpmrt de» 
gieo? 

Bo pasgioB ttad interest often haA to coofietMil 

Is this any aigiuttettt agttnst Ao unity wnA inuBofadnUty 
oftraihl 

Where does the differaaco lio ? 

What kmd of truth is natufeaHy rasisledl 

Bo these doasiileiilttoiiB ftOly explain tho vaMiaf of the 
great mass of the Jewish nation 1 

Page 71. 

What difficulty b mentioned ? 
Of what is dietO' no oxaraple? 
To what did the fint teachers of Christiamty appeal! 
- From what is an argument for Christiamty deri;ved t 
Thorn what an argunont against it? 
Whit prineSpla is p ro p os oi l 

Page^n, 
Is the unbelief of most' of tho Jews decisive T uri^ ffift 1 
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Is tbe belief of a few of them decisiye 1 why ? 

With what is the truth of the miraclefl consistent? 

With what is thehr fiilsehood inconsistent 1 

What is all that we can say of ihe conduct of the Jewish 

What are we sure of! 

What is said of the argument for Christianity firom the 
conduct of the first proselytes 1 

What of the objection against it from the conduct of the 
imbelieving Jews ! 

What is said of the conduct of the Jewsl 

What interesting ilu^t is noticed 1 

Paytf 74. 

What would have been the ofiect of the oonvendon of all 
the Jewish nation 1 

What case would it have resembled ? 

What objectaopB would it have fumislied to the antfaenti- 
dtyofiheGospell 

Is the argument in its present state free from these ob- 
jadaonsl 

What have we in the first instance 1 

In the second 1 

How may the silence of the enemies of ChristiaBity, coi»- 
ceming its miracles, be interpreted 1 

To what other people may tlie same wwcming be applied ? 
how? 

Poffe 75. 

What circumstance is eoosidend fortunate ? why ? 

What would have been the effect if the Boman empire 
had at once become Christian ? 

What is thevefifect of the collision of opposite parties t 

What has been insisted on by the enemies of Chris- 
tianity. 

What is certain concemsBg its fiuis ? 

Hare we better evidence of the miracles than that of 
Tacitus would be ? 

Whatisiti 

R 
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Paffe 76. ' 

Hmr k it supported ? 

What has Tacitus attested ? 

Is his testimony credited 1 

"What supposition is made 1 

How. would such a statement by such a historian appear ? 

If he did not betieve it, would he assert it 1 ^ 

If he did believe it, what follows 1 

JPoffe 77. 

If he did beliere it, would he probably ins^ it in his 
history? 

Does his omiflsion of it, then, furnish any argument that 
4hB resurrection is a fiilsehood ? 

What would have been the consequence of Tacitus's in- 
serting this fiict in his history 1 

What IB the next supposition ? 

Would Tadtus's becoming a Chriirtian haver made his 
•opposed assertion of tiie resurrection really more credible ? 

Pa^e 78. 

Still, would it not have weakened the impression of his 
testimony? why? 

Can a direct testimony to the miracles be expected fiom 
a heathen ? 

What can we offer instead of it 1 

Is this better testimony I why T 

Is it less impressive 1 

Should it not be more so ? why ? 

Pa^e 79. 

What kind of heathen testimony have we which is inb> 
portent 1 

Mention some of them. 

What' is said of the silence of Jewish and heathen writerpi? 

Why is it on the Christian side of the argument ? 

What is said of their silence in not asserting the miracles t 

Of their silence in not denying them 1 

What striking circumstance is noticed ? 
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Page 80. 

How 18 it explained 1 
What does Josephus's history furnish ! 
In what does he coincide with the gospel writers % 
Where are we to look for direct testimony to the minelet t 
whyl 

Page 81. 

If we had Tacitus's direct testimony to the mivadas; what 
«Qpport w6uld it still want 1 

What testimony actually has this support! 

What does the author propose to examine 1 

What have we from the fathers 1 

By whom are their testimonies supported 1 

What do they prove 1 

Bo they prove the faith of each of the writers ai well aa 
his respect for the New Testament 1 

Page 82. 
Where ard these testimonies exhibited 1 
What is said of them ? 
What is said of Barnabas 1 
Of his testiipony 1 

What further testimony of his should we like to have t 
How many of the books of the New Testament an 
historicall 
Which are they ? 

Page 83. 

What is the character and design of the rest? 
Have we any other narrative of the miracles of Chriih 
tianity? 
What supposition is made! 

Page 84. 

What would have been the fate of this performance 1 * 
What advantage would have been gained by it ? 
Is this an important advantage ? 
How is the former supposition varied ? 
Would this other supposed histoty be of much use in the 
argument! why not! 
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What if Mid of the New Testament! 
Whft delusion is complained oft 

What is the tSfference between a namtite and a work 
of speculation on morali^ t 

What do the evangelists give us 1 

What is a gospel ? 

Do wiBfMBemanyaf th— t why not 1 

Were many narratives of the •vwta ci oipr Samow^^ 
history written ? 

How is this pwved 1 

What was their &te 1 

Why weie they Idsll , ( 

Poye 86. ^ 

What species of composition art more numenntB 1 

What is their design ? I 

What may wis gaUier from fhem ? 1 

Which is the fixst ef iheset 

What does it consist of 1 

What passage is quoted from iti 

What is the next piece 1 

la whose naoie la h written 1 

Pas;e 87. 

What is its object 1 

Could a formei narrative bo «xpected in it 1 why not 1 

What might be expected 1 . 

What passage is quoted ? 

What remariu are made on it t 

What does the narrative of the evangelists give us ? 

What does the allusions of the fiithers giVe nst 

Pa^e 88. 

What other passage is quoted ? 

Why did not the fathers give a l{brmal testimony to the 
truth of the gospel narrative t 

What has every ChriatiaB writer of the primitive age 
done? 
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Was the regurrecfion of Christ then urged si a proof of 
lu8 heing a teacher 1 why not 1 
For what purpose was it urged ? 
How often does Poly carp mention it! 
Who was he 1 

What other writer does the same t 
What general feet is announced T , 

Page 89. 

How many apostolic fathers are there ? 
How many writers have we hetween Polycarp and 
fireniBftsI 
Are all these in the lifetime of two men 1 
How is this proved % 
What circumstance does Ireneus mention 1 

Page 90, 

What is sfldd of the epistles ? 

Do they furnish stronger arguments than the writings of 
the Others 1 whyl 

Who were the best judges of their value 1 

What is theb decision 1 

Do we usually assign them their true value and import- 
ance in the argument ? 

What do ttie epistles assume as undoubted and indis- 
putable ? 

Page 91. 

What evidence of sincerity do they contain ? 
What is said of St Paul. 

What do we collect from the general strain of his epistles t 
How were the Christians, to whom St Paul wiotOy 
^pialified to be arbiters in this question ? 
To what does St Paul appeal ? 
In what epistles 1 
Does he appeal to the miracles boldly 1 

Page 93. 

On what does he rest the main argument for the reaop* 
lectionl 

Give the, passage. 

What does this passage prove ? 

2r I 
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T» what ean we appeal for the tralh of the Gkuptl biih 
toiyl 
Where doea the great strength ef the evidei^ce IM 



CHAPTER VL 

J^age 99. 

What is ihe oext species of evidence for the tmCh of 
Christianity T 

In what manpev may one isolated prophecy be disposed oil 

Can those which relate to Chrisf s coming be dins dis- 
j^sed of 1 why not 1 

What objection is made to the language of prophecy ? 

What does the objector forgM 1 

How would plainer language destroy the argument! . 

IHastrate ths from the oaee of the Old Testament pio- 
pheciesl 

Pa^e 94. 

Ha* the oljectida here described ever been made by in* 
fidelst 

How is it answered 1 

What has lord Bolingbroke asserted ? 

What is said of his objection 1 

What is the best form in winch a prophecy can be de» 
livered 1 

Pa^e 96^ 
Where have we exemplet of it 1 v 
Why will not infidels attend to this part ef ib» aig»« 
menti 
With what assertion does the author lea^ Ibe MM % 

Page 9^, 

In what manner are the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment expressed 1 

Does this obscurity strengthen the argument 1 how? 

Does it appear by the New Testament histoiy, that the 
Jews were willing to perceive a coafoimity between the 
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propli8ei6B concemiag the Messiah and the erante pertain- 
ing to the coming of Jesus 1 

Were not his own disciples prejudiced in fityonr of a 
temporal prince and Messiah 1 

How were their prejudices dissipated ? 

What was then dxeir main argument for Christianity t 

How were the great events of the new dispensatbn 
brought about? 

Ilow does this strengthen the argument ? 

Pa^e 97, . 

Whose testimony is necessary in order to deteimiae the 
antiquity of the prophecies 1 

What drcumstance would have invalidated this very taih 
timonyl'why? 

What preposterous supposition is nocessaiy in order to 
evade the argument as it now stands ? 

What satisfying pledge have we for the integrity and an- 
tiquity of the sacred writings ? 

Page 99. 

Are the prophecies exceedingly obscure ? 

What particular prophecies are very, plain 1 

Are these prophecies and their fulfilment both remote 1 

What important purpose have they answered ? 

What proo& have we of the clearness of the old pio- 

phecies concerning the Messiah ? 
What other example have we of the fulfilment of a clear 

prophecy ? 

Page 99, 

What was the use of this and other predictions of our 
Saviour t '. 

What examples have we of llie recent fulfilment of 
dear prophecies 1 

Do these fulfilments exhaust the whole aigoinent firom 
prophecy 1 

What is said of the histoiy of the Jews 1 

What strmge phenomenon does it elthibit 1 

Where is tt^s accounted for ? 
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Pa^e 100. 

What appeara by the testimony of Jos^hua and Ta« 
dtoat 

What has been the condition of the Jews sinoe the 
deatroction of the temple, and the dispersion of the nation 1 

What have they retained for 2000 years 1 

What appears in the past history of the Jews ? 

Pagt 101. 

Do they appear to haye always been a singular people ? 

What concession does the writer claim concerning ^m1 

What injustice does the writer complain of? 

Does the invalidation of one distinct and independent ar- 
gument offered for Chiistianity afiect the strength of the 
other arguments? 

Page 102. 

Where lies the main strength of the Christian argument! 
Is it expected that the evidence of prophecy will still gain 
new strength ? '' 
What particular event is alluded to ? 



CHAPTER Vn. 

What have the geologists said concerning the antjiquity 
of the world? 

Does this affect the historical evidence of the New Tes- 
tament? * 

Page 103. 

"What is the only &ir way of overthrowing the creditHlity 
of this history? 
How are sciences usually tried ? 
What is claimed for theology ? 
What examples are given ? 

Pe^e 104. 

^ If the credibili^ of Jesus Christ could be impeached, what 
dilemma would this place us in ? 
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"What state of mind would be the conseqaence 1 
To what is this case compared 1 

How would tn experimental philosopher proceed ia audi 
acasel 

Pa^e 105. 

Would a philosopher of the highest order endeaTour to 
reconcile the contradiction 1 

Poffe 106. 

Does Dr. Chalmers believe SDch a difficulty really to 
exist 1 
What assumption have some infidels taken i^ ? 
How do they proceed upon it 1 
Is this &ir 1 why not ? 

Paffe ip7. 

How can we dispose of that part of the dilemma which 
cotunsls in the alleged falsehood of our Saviour's testUBony? 
Do the geologists contradict themselves 1 
Does Chnst assert the Mosaical antiquity of the world 1 
Does Moses deny the existence of matter previous to the 
creation of this world ? 

Poffe 108. 

What suppositions are made ? 

Is any of them more rational than the ngection of Chrii* 
tianity in the face of its historical evidence 1 



CHAPTER Vni. 

What is meant by the internal evidence of Chiistiantty t 
What more may the term be made to include 1 
What may we collect from the performance itself 1 

Pagre 109. 

Has this been done 1 
With what success 1 

In what questions has this species of aiigament been 
applied ? 
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What has been decided on its sole anthority t 

Whence have we evidence of the antiquity of the New 

Testament 1 

Of the simplicity and sincerity of its authors 1 

What else gives a powerful impression of the truth of the 

narrative t 
What ceirtainty is there in this internal evidence 1 
How is it applied in eveiy-day affiiirsi 
Is it as applicable to written as to spoken testimony 1 

Page 110. 

What is the other species of internal evidence 1 
Is it as decisive as the former species t why not 1 
With what is the former compared ? 
With what is the latter compared 1 
In what does Dr. Chalmers differ from former defendeii 
qf Christianity 1 
Upon what is one half of Leland's discussion expended t 
How could a vast deal of controversy be saved? 
How should the New Testament be received 1 

. Pa^re 111. ' 
What has advanced the science of external nature t 
How long has natural science been a favourite study 1 
How long is it since the true method of pursuing it has 
been pointed out ? 

What sort of evidence has been relied on since this time 1 
On what are philosophers now agreed 1 
Describe the procedure of the inductive philosophy. 
How is its hardihood characterized and illustrated 1 

Pagre 112. 

Is it easy to submit to the rules of the inductive philosophy 1 

What sacrifices must be made ? 

What IB the glory of Lord Bacon's philosophy 1 

What is necessary to justify the procedure of the in- 
ductive philosophy 1 

Pagre 113. 

Should it be applied to the phenomena of mind, as well 
as of matter ? 

What errors formerly existed in this department of 
science 1 

In this department what must be our procedure ? 
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What IB a law of the human mind 1 
What is the business of the moral philosopher 1 
What principles must be applied to moral aqd metaj^y- 
mcal subjects? 

Whete have opposite principles prevailed ? 

Whose writings have done much to remove the evil ? 

Page 114. 
In what spirit should the evidences oi Christianity be di*- 
cussedl 

What should be abandoned ? 

What should be paramount to indination and ftncy 1 

What should be maintained ? 

What is said of many of the philosophers of the present day ? 

Against what is this conduct an o&nce ? 

Page 115. 

What principles should be appUed to the investigatioai 
before usi 

What sort of a hearing should it have 1 

According to Bacon, what is the foundation of all human 
knowledge ? 

Is this true of the knowledge received from the testimony 
of others ? 

From what does man take his lesson ? 

Can he control the processes of nature ? 

By what process must he construct his system of science ? 

How does he arrive at truth 1 

Where is he ignorant 1 

Page 116. 

Where is this found to hpld true ? 

What was the consequence of the former neglect of this 
true mode of philosophising 1 

What did philosophers then do instead of making use 
of their senses 1 

What happened when they were at last set on the right 
path of discovery ? 

What does this prove .1 

What are the two leading features of the philosophical 
temper 1 

What is the origin and disposition of the philosopher's 
^umility 1 

What does hb hardihood consist in ? 
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What do we iee in the gpeculations of Dm CaitMl 

Paffe 117. 

In fhe Newtonian system 1 

Deicribe the procedure of Newton. 

For what are philosophical humility and hardihood the 
best preparation 1 

How is the philosopher's humility to be exercised in ap- 
pieoiating the pretenstons of Christianity 1 

How his hardihood 1 

On entering into any department of inqimy, what is the 
best preparation 1 

Page 118. 

On investigating what subject, above all others, should 
caution and modesty be exerdsed ! x 

What is the most glaring rebellion against lord Bacon's 
principleB? 

, Page 119. 

Is such a proceeding reprobated on moral or on pifailoso- 
pUeal prindplesl 

What is required by the spirit of modem or experimental 
ph^Dsophyl 

How much time may be required for a process of geolci»gy ? 
* Can pne man's experience furnish information on such a 
subject? 

What is said of the administration of the Supreme 
Being? 

Page 120. 

Can our own experience inform us of its character 1 

Where are we to seek evidence on ihis subject T 

In whkt other respect is our experience limited ? . 

How is its extremely limited extent illustrated by the 
antiiorl 

Page 121. 

What is the question under consideration ? 

If man's experience led him to certain condnstons con* 
ceming the diving administration, what will tiie Bacqnian 
philosophy* require him to do ? 

If it^ should appear that experience gives him no light on 
the subject, what must he do ? 

As a consequence of these principles, to what authority 
do we submit in examining the claims of Christianity ? 
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What laggestion must we rejeet as the fioUiet of a rash 
and.unphiloBophical speculatioti ? 

Where does the great strength of the Christian argument lie 1 

Is this safe ground and philosophical! 

Ib the light of experience applicable and sufficient here 1 

May we use it on lord Bacon's principles 1 

How do we determine the weight of the testimony 1 

Poffe 122. 

Why do we believe the testimony of the aftosltoa? 
Are we safe and at home in lids land of argoment 1 why 1 
Ib it connrtent with the prindples of experimental phi- 
losophy 1 whyl 

TSo infidels reason as philosophically 1 why not ? 

What ground do they avoid 1 

On what do they avoid pronoundng ! 

On what do they presume to pronounce ? 

Why do they reject Christianity 1 

rage 123. 

How does Rousseau proceed 1 

What m the character of Christianity offended himf 

What was it neoessaiy Ua him to sacrifiee m oidfer to 
embrace Christiamty ? 

Why could he not make flkis sacrifice 1 

On what do we, who believe Christianify, pass a fivroor- 
able sentence 1 

.Of what does ihe deist judge t 

What is the question at issue t 

Page 124. 

What is the character 6f the first, i. e. the Christian argu- 
ment] 

Of the second, the deistiGal argument 7 

Why is the last entirely assumption ? 

Why may we not judge of the conduct of the Almighty 
in given circumstances 1 

What is it not right for man to assume t 

Is such an assumption unphilosephical 1 

How are the arguments of the Christian and the infidd 
compared 1 

To what has loid Bacon's philosophy been recently ap- 

pliedl 

8 
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What do we contend for 1 
What 18 counted hardi 

Page 126. 
What is adence 1 
What do we not question 1 

How can the credibility of the phenomena be destroyed 1 
Can a student verify eveiy result 1 
On what must he depend ? 
In what scifflice is this particularly the case 1 
Whence do we gather fitcts in this science V 
To what is our attention prihdpaUy directed t 
What should be observed in theology 1 

Page 126. 

What information should we desire in this science % 

To what evidence should we -submit our preconceptions t 

Upon what should we pronounce 1 

After the authority of the record is establidbed, how 
should we behave % 

Page 127. 

What would support us in such a trial 1 

To what has inattention to these principles led the deisti ? 

What has been the effect of this course ? 

Give an example. 

Why should not the Christian reply with arguments 
drawn from natural religion % 

How must the objection drawn from natural religion be 
disposed of? 

Who will not be satisfied with this ? 

Page 128. 
How must they be satisfied ? 

What writer has accomplished this, and in what work 1 — 
See JSTote, 
What does another class of Christians require 1 
How are they satisfied ? 
To which class does Dr. Chalmers belong ? 
What does he hold by 1 

Page 129. 
What does he think % 

Why does he disown the presumptidn of pronouncing on 
the character of Christianity ? 
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To what book is the other class of Christians refflrredl 
What is bishop Butler's object in this work 1 
Why is his work well fitted to satisfy the class of Chris- 
tians before refened to 1 

What difficulty does ChalmenT not attempt to solve 1 

why not 1 

Page 130. 

What does he consider sufficient 1 

What remains for us to do 1 

What does the argument of bishop Butler enable us to say 1 

Is thb positive evidence 1 

Is it satisfactory and clear so far as it goesi 

Enumerate some of the difficulties existing in nature, as 
well as in Christianity. 

What conclusion b drawn from these and similar ex- 
amples? 

CHAPTER IX. 
Page 131. 

What is the origin of atheism 1 

Is the atheist better prepared to receive the proo& of 
Christianity 1 whyl 

With whom is the deist compared 1 

What forms the obstacle to his admission of &e Chris- 
tian miracles 1 

Page 182. 

In, what unplulosophical position does it place the deist 1 

What is said of Rousseau's deistical speculation ? 

WHiat prevented his belief of Christianity 1 

Does the atheist regard the existence of God as not 
proven or ks fUaproven ? 

Puge 133. 

What example of an assertion not proven is brought forward? 

Does the atheist regard the assertion, that God exists in 
the same way as the -above cited assertion, un. regard by an 
unbiassed mind? 

What do we offer to the mind of the atheist in this neu- 
tral state? 

What do we ask of him? 

Can he make Rousseau's objection? why .not? 
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What diffieuItieB does he escape 1 

Page 134. 
On what ground only can he question die traih of (lie 
miracles T whyl 

What do we therefore do to convince him t 

What appeals are made to prove the existence of God t 

What evidence do wepwsent of a powersnperior to natcne t 

Page 186. 
What credentials did the agent of these nuracles give 1 
Can an atheist understand these credentials 1 
Where are these claims to helief united 1 
What are coupled with tiiem 1 

Of what does the whole iiunish an irresistible evidoice 1 
If the atheist resist the evidence of the common pheno- 
mena of nature, what new phenomenon is here ofiered to him I 
What account does this new witness give of himself 1 
Is this evidence of God's existence independent on the 
arguments commonly offered to prove it 1 

Page 136. 
May it he admitted though the others should bet 
What information does Jesus give of the attributes of Ch)d ? 
How does the author invite the atheist to approach th9 
discussion of the evidences of Christianity 1 



CHAPTER X. 

If the New Testament be a message from God, what is 
our duty ? 

What does Dr. Chahners suppose to be beyond the cog- 
nizance of the human faculties 1 

Has this prevented men from speculating on the subject 1 ' 

Page 137. 

Is it deists alone who speculate boldly on religion 1 

What have some Christians done 1 

What lies at the bottom of the prevalent loosdness in spe- 
culation and practice 1 

What are some of its maxims ? 

Pc^e 138. 

What principle is complaint of by the author 1 

How does a man sometimes conceive that all culpability 
is taken away t 
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What circumstaace ought to put an end to all this looae- 

and variety 1 

What questum should now succeed the fiishionable one, 
« What tfdnkeat thou T* 

Is there a way of escaping this 1 
Doee any Christian fomudly disown the authority of the 
Bibk'{ 

Po^ 139. 

In what act are unwairantable principles introduced t 
What is the tmsiness of a Scripture critic 1 
How is he sometinies misled 1 
What is complained of! 

Page 140. 

Why are critics better agreed concerning the sense of pro« 

fime, than of the sacred writers ? 

What would produce unanimity among Scripture critics 1 
Where lies the distinction between the two cases t 
Does the mysteriousness of the sulject cause the duBagree- 

ment in theology 1 ^ 

What would make the language of the Testament plain 

tousi 

Page 141. 

What would be the eflfect of reducing the interpretation 
of revelations to a mere question of language 1 

Is this suffered \ 

What should alone be consulted, to know the mind of the 
Sinrit? 

What contrary course is taken 1 

What then is the cause of the want of unanimity among 
Christiansi 

What is our duty 1 

Does this principle apply to common people 1 

Page 142. 
Is the common English translation of the Bible a good one 1 
Having this good translation of the Bible, w)^ should 
we do? 
What sort of mind should we bring to this task ? 
What disposition ? 
What sort of obedience 1 
What does the Bible require 1 

83 
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Po^ff 143. 

What flfliertion does Dr. ChalmeiB make ooneeniiiig m 
Qomber dTprofiMiiig Chriatiaiis 1 

What is 0116 of the principles appiealed to by them t 

Did the earliest Christians appeal to this priiieqilet 

Ho«r was Christianitj then recommended ? 

How would men in die circunstances of the fiist disciples 
noeiTe the truths of revelation 1 

How do our eiicnmstances dififer from theixst 

What is the consequence 1 

Pag^e 144. 

What enahles the mind now to take a loftier flight than 
it could in the primitive age of Christianity 1 

How have the beauties and truths of the New Testament 
been applied 1 

Describe the eflfects of this. 

What was superseded ? 

What was pleaded in vain 1 

What was first to be settled ? 

How was the Bible treated 1 

By whom was this done? 

How do thc«e persons proceed 1 

Pflg-e 145. 

Is the exercise of reason in matters of theology allowable 1 

What must reason do ? 

From what must it abstain 1 

Of what can it judge 1 

Of what may it not judge ? 

What is one of its most useful exercises 1 

Page 146. 

What is founded on this t 

Why does philosophy now flourish 1 

Into what should this principle ba carried? 

When the authority of Christianity is established, what 
is our duty ? 

What lund of truths may we properly dtscoss and dedde 
uponi 

Give examples. 

Page 147. 

What kind of truths may we not discuas and decide 
uponi 
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What was the conduct of the first Cfaristiaiui 1 

Page 148. 

In what re^Mct should we imitate their ezamplel 

What was the question with them 1 What is it with ual 

In what respect was their conduct more reasonable and 
philosophical 1 

What was the pproeess of cenveralon among the first 
Christians 1 

How did their hearing of the gospel dijBfer from ours 1 

Were they as accomplished Ghnstians as we may hope to bel 

Page 149. 

What was enough for them and is enough for ua 1 

What should be discarded 1 What should be submitted to ? 

What objection is presested ! How is it refuted ? 

Page 160. 

How does the progress of astronomical di£kr from that 
of theological science 1 

Is the latter advanced by the former t 

What ideas are exalted and extended by the new dis- 
coveries in astronomy 1 

Page 161. 

To what do these new triun^hs of science hmd us mora 
firmly! 

What is one of the most signal triumphs of modem phi- 
losophy 1 Where did this question He 1 

To what field did the maxims which guided philosophen 
to ita solution restrain them 1 

How would one of them have been regarded who diould 
have speculated on the chymical constitution of the mooni 

Page 162. 

What dreumstance would justify such a speculation 1 
howl 

What philosophy is obscure and inaccessible ? 

What presumption is disowned by philosophy 1 

What would be a more glaring tnuutg^ression of her 
maxims? 

What transition is unwarrantable ? 

Page 163. 

How should a revelation firom heaven be reeeivedt 

In what volume ahoold we study the counsels of the Dl> 
vmomindl 
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In what maftner 1 With what iiifitruments 1 

What more remains to be done 1 

Did Bacon put in practice his own principles 1 

Page 154. 
Whodidi howl 
Which should we imitate ? how ? 
What truths should we assent to, and pat in practifie 1 



QUESTIONS 

FOR EXAMINATION OP STXJDENTO ON THE NATURB 

OP TESTIMONY, 



Page 155. 

Whence do we derive the greater part of our know- 
ledge! 

Do we belioTe testimony as implicitly as we believe our 
senses 1 

By what circumstances is our belief of testimony af- 
lectedl 

What gives credit and authority to a narrator or witness t 

By what are we influenced in receiving testimony? 

Page 15e. 

What constitutes the probaAiUty of a statement 1 

What is its effect on our belief? 

May we carry caution with respect to probability too &r 1 

What is this extreme of caution apt to engender? 

What is the error of a weak mind ? 

Of a contracted mind ? 

Give examples of natural but unwarrantable incredulity^ 

1. The peasant. 2. The person in reapectable tank* 
3. The king of Siam. 

Wl^at does great and «xclusitie confidence in one's own 
experience, as the test of probability, characterize? 

Page 157. 

What is the natural effect of progress in knowledge ? 

May a cultivated . mind discover truth in an apparently 
incredible statement ? How is thift illustrated ? 

To what principle does this illustration lead ? 
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In judging of the cradibiHtj of a statemeift, are we lo be 
influenoed solely by our actual experience of similar events 1 
why not 1 

Ptige 168. 

How must we proceed 1 

Why would Archimedee have believed what bia coiijtem- 
poraiiee would noti 

Who might have corrected the king of Siam 1 how ? 

Page 159. 

What do infidels affirm concerning miracles 1 

What does Mr. Hume say ? 

Who used the same mode of reasoning as Mr. Hume ? 

i»a^e 160. 

What feet do those who are imposed on by Mr. Hume's 
sophism overlook 1 

To what is experience limited ? 

How do we know what happened before that limited time ? 

Is our knowledge of the established course of nature 
drawn diiefly from testimony 1 

How must we gain new knowledge 1 

Do we haUtoally believe things entirely at variance with 
our personal. observation 1 Furnish examples. 

Could theee be believed on Mr. Hume's principles ? 

Page 161. 

What might a Highlander do on these principles 1 

What must be considered a fundamental principle of our 
nature ? 

To what three heads may we refer the charactffls of pro- 
bateUty? 

What is the effect of concurrence 1 

What statements do we receive on such testimony 1 

What name is applied to them ? 

What is the foundation of incredulity with respect to 
them 1 

By what recollection is a man of cultivated mind in- 
fluenced in receiving upon testimony statements which the 
vulgar disbeEeve 1 

Page 162. 

By what perception is he influenced 1 

What illustration of this is given 1 

By what power is he guided in his inquiiies 1 



dl4 QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

How does the vulgar mind fail kere ? 

What does Mr. Hume admit 

What instance does he name 1 

What evidence does he require in this instance 1 

How may these principles he considered ! 

How is a probahle statement received ? 

Give an example. 

Paffe 163. 

How are less probahle statements to he received 1 | 

How the most extraordinary 1 ' 

How are extraordinaiy events distinguished 1 
What is a marvellous event 1 A miraculous one 1 
What further is required t 

What species of testimony do we require conceming such 
an event ? 

May a doubt still remain t why^ 

What gives a preponderance to the testimony 1 : 

Pa^e 164. | 

How great a preponderance ? Give an example. 

What state would the mind be left in, on reeeiying evi- 
dence of such a fact 1 

What two things are necessary to fix a distinct belief of 
miraculeus interposition 1 

What miracles possess these requisites 1 

What makes them physically improbable ? 

Is this necessary in order to make them real miracles 1 

What elements of credibility have they 1 

What was the state of mankind before Christ appealed! 

Pas'e 166. 

Of what was there the highest moral probability 1 

What further was probaUe ? ' • 

Was there any improbability of the Deity's employing 
, miracles for such a purpose ? How is this proved 1 

From what does an important branch of the moral pro- 
bability of the Scripture statements arise? 

Into what three parts does this part of the subject resolve 
itgelfl 

What fallacy has been ascribed to this mode of reasoning ? 
Correctly ? What is the tendency of it 1 

Of what is the compound evidence of miracles oonqpoied 1 



